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THE COMING SESSION, 


J gon the first time in many years the meeting of Parlia- 

ment has not been preceded, except at the last 
moment, by Cabinet Councils. The omission seems at 
first sight the more remarkable because the Ministers have 
frequently announced that the Session is to be unusually 
fruitfal of legislation. It is true that nearly all the proposed 
measures are in the nature of remanets from last year ; 
but the form in which some of the various Bills are to be 
presented to Parliament was certainly not settled before or 
during the Session of 1882. In the most important cases 
the Government measures will have been framed by the 
Ministers respectively in charge of the Bills without the 
formal and deliberate sanction of their colleagues. It 
was natural that comprehensive or revolutionary measures 
such as the Irish Land Bill should have been entrusted to 
the discretion of Mr. Giapsrone, who would in any case 
have consulted his own judgment with little reference to 
any scruples which might be entertained by members of 
the Cabinet. The London Municipality Bill and the 
County Government Bill must be to a great extent 
matters of detail; and, though neither measure is likely 
to do any good, the mischief which may be effected will 
be less or greater according to the moderation or violence 
and the constructive skill which may have contributed to 
their production. If it was right to impose implicit con- 
fidence in a single Minister, the Government was lucky in 
the chance which placed at the head of the Home Depart- 
ment one of the most ingenious of its members, and, after 
Mr. Guapstong, its best debater. Sir Harcourt 
will have probably contrived the most plausible mode of 
destroying the Corporation and of providing a less desirable 
substitute ; and in debate, after baffling the Irish patriots 
who had worried Mr. GuapsTonE and Mr. Forster, he will 
not be afraid of the legitimate criticisms of a regular 
Opposition. 

It seems that by an unexpected arrangement the conduct 
of the County Government Bill is to be confided to Mr. 
Cupers. 1t might have been supposed that on his acces- 
sion to a new office he would have been sufficiently occu- 
pied in studying financial details, and in preparing the 
Budget. Mr. Curtpers is both an able administrator and 
&@ popular Minister, but he can know little or nothing of 
county business. Practical experience would have taught 
him that the new Bill will probably substitute jobbery for 
vigilance and frugality of administration, and that it will, 
like many other specimens of Liberal legislation, tend 
to dissociate liability to local taxes from all share in 
the administration of the proceeds. It may be hoped that 
Mr. CHILDERS is too clear-headed to share the delusion that 
County Boards, including in almost all cases persons in- 
terested in the special matter, can su de the Parliamen- 
tary discharge of private business. Corporations and other 
Tepresentative bodies are often parties to the litigation 
over which thoughtless speculators propose to give them 
judicial power. In no instance would a County Board, or 
even a Bench of Justices, command the confidence which 
18 reposed in impartial and disinterested Parliamentary 
Committees. It is assuredly better that a dispassionate 
administrator like Mr. Cxipers should condact the 
Bill than that it should be handed over to the re- 
presentatives of Radicalism, who are interested in the 
measure because it has an avowedly democratic tendency. 
When the Bill reaches the House of Lords, Lord Dessy 


will probably decline a task for which he is perhaps more 
competent than any other Minister in either House. He 
has already an opinion, founded on ample knowledge, that 
the Bill is trivial in itself, and that it will be almost in- 
operative for its professed purpose. An inquiry into its 
political character and tendency would not have fitted 
well into his argument. In the same speech he thought 
fit to defend the Caucus, which will make strenuons, and 
perhaps successful, efforts to control rural as well as 
civic administration. A County Board nominated on the 
Birmingham principle by half a dozen demagogues in the 
name of a Four Hundred or Six Hundred will be an 
edifying illustration of Liberal foresight. If Lord Dersy 
is induced to take charge of the Bill, he will probably 
minimize and extenuate its vicious elements. 

It is not certain whether a Land Bill will be introduced in 
the coming Session. Compulsory compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements is unjust rather in its inevitable ope- 
ration than inits theory. Payment for comparatively perma- 
nent manuresand for draining isalmostalways secured either 
by express agreement or by local custom of the country. 
It is at present more than ordinarily superfluons to 
laws for the protection of the tenant who, even if he holds 
under a lease, is fully competent to take care of himself. 
Landowners have learned in the last three or four 
years, if they were not aware of the truth before, that 
leaseholders can in almost all cases refuse with impunity 
to perform their bargains. Other tenants have during 
the same period dictated their own terms, including, in 
the few cases in which they thought it necessary, 
a provision for dealing with improvements. The only 
difficulty in the case is to find impartial arbitrators. 
Mr. Howarp characteristically proposes that they should 
be in all cases pledged partisans of the tenant as a 
result of their nomination by Boards of Guardians, or 
perhaps hereafter by County Boards. Possibly it might 
be worth the while even of agitators sometimes to affect a 
regard for fair dealing. Insidious schemes for the exten- 
sion of the practice of valuation to rent form a part of the 
demands of the Farmers’ Alliances in England and Scot- 
land. Even the present Government can scarcely be pre- 
es to put an end to all freedom of contract between 

andlord and tenant; but any Ministerial Bill which may 

be introduced will be regarded with just apprehension. 
Since political economy, which is but the analysis of the 
right of property, was banished to Jupiter and Saturn, no 
man can confidently calculate, as in former times, on the 
power of disposing of himself and his possessions. It 
appeared from the speeches and resolutions at the late 
meeting of the Farmers’ Alliance that Mr. Howarp and his 
followers have abated none of their iniquitous demands. 
Unless the Government determined early in the autumn 
to concede their demands, a predatory Land Bill cannot 
since have been submitted to the Cabinet. 

The Land Bill, if there is a Land Bill, will be intended 
for the wholesale purchase of votes. The farmers were 
rewarded for their partial desertion of their former party 
at the last election by the Ground Game Bill, which was 
the first business of the new Parliament. A share in the pro- 
perty of their landlords will, it may be thought, secure their 
votes after the next dissolution, if indeed they are then worth 
buying. If the extension of the franchise and the forma- 
tion of equal electoral districts are enacted by the present 
Parliament, large farmers will seek in vain for a market 
for their votes. There will then probably be a Labourers” 
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Alliance, with more to give in exchange for partial legis- 
lation. The Corrupt Practices Bill, which only affects the 
retail trade in bribery, will be passed, perhaps with little 
change, by general consent. The penalties are excessive ; but 
it is right that buying and selling of votes should involve 
penal consequences. The ArroRNeEY-GENERAL cannot pre- 
sume to interfere with more dignified practices which have 
much the same effect with the proceedings of the Man in 
the Moon. When publicans are subjected to a special 
tax immediately after they have opposed the Govern- 
ment at an election, or when farmers are encouraged 
to hope for a share in the property of their land- 
lords, the process differs from vulgar corruption as, 
according to the eommonplace of old-fashioned moral- 
ists, ALEXANDER the Great or Napo.eon was distinguished 
from the humble freebooter. The attempt to make 
elections less costly is doubtful both in its expediency 
and in its chance of success. The promising young men 
who are supposed to be excluded from Parliament by the 
expense of elections will not find their chances improved 
under the future Constitution, unless they recommend 
themselves to popular favour as blatant demagogues. 

The Arrorney-GexeraL will also be one of the first 
Ministers to try the experiment of legislation by Grand 
Committees. The Government has wisely determined to 
present the Criminal Code to the Committee and the 
House in the form in which it was settled by the 
Commission to which it was some years since re- 
ferred. It will be impossible to pass it through the 
Committee or the House, unless it is in substance 
taken for granted. If it is to be picked to pieces by six- 
and-thirty Queen’s Counsel, the whole project may as well 
be withdrawn. It is probable that the principal members 
of the Grand Committee may be anxious to justify their 
selection by getting through the business with which they 
will be charged. In this instance, as no party question is 
involved, the House will perhaps accept without debate 
the Bill as it may be amended in Committee. It is not at 
present known whether the Criminal Code or the Bank- 
raptcy Bill will take precedence. It might be possible to 
deal with both at the same time by referring them to dif- 
ferent Committees; but in both cases the attendance 
of lawyers will be desirable, and some of them are too 
much engaged to attend Committees in the morning. 
The other Rules of Procedure will be tried for the first 
time. The power given to a majority to close debates 
will probably be exercised in the first instance with 
moderation. Against obstruction the Rules will offer no 
security ; but it seems to be expected that Mr. Parneun 
and his allies will not resort to their former tactics. 
Mr. Giapstoxe will probably profit so far by experience as 
not to waste the time of the House of Commons by useless 
votes of censure and similar proceedings ; but it is neither 
possible nor expedient that the House should strictly con- 
tine itself to the business of legislation. There may be 
debates on foreign policy, or on Lord Rupon’s strange 
policy in India, and Local Option and Deceased Wives’ 
Sisters will occupy their accustomed place. There is no 
immediate probability of a rupture between the two 
antagonistic parties which constitute the majority. 


IRISH GOVERNMENT. 


df Mime progress which has been made with the Govern- 
ment evidence against the Irish Murder League is 
now so considerable that it is possible to forecast with 
something like certainty its general result. Attempts 
have been made in some quarters to minimize the value of 
the testimony already given. The rules of estimating 
evidence, and the fact that no witnesses for the defence 
have been called, of course preclude the possibility of 
forming a final opinion against any individual prisoner in 
connexion with any particular crime. But it seems to be 
forgotten that this is not a case of mere individual 
prisoners and particular crimes. What the Irish Go. 
vernment has in hand is the tracing of the work (spread 
over a period of many months) of a Society consisting 
of considerable numbers of men. The evidence as it 
is produced does not all bear on the same men or the 
same facts. It is not yet, as bearing on individual 
men and individual facts, complete in any one instance. 
But no one who, pdssessing the necessary experience and 
using the necessary care, examines it as it stands can fail 
to perceive that every piece of it fits in and tells in 


one way or another. There are, for instance, four points 
which, until the evidence now produced in regard to 


| them be overthrown by connter-evidence, may be con- 


sidered as proved. The first is that the Phoenix Park 
murders were committed with instruments of a ve 
peculiar, and unusual kind, and that instruments of that 
peculiar and unusual kind have been discovered in cir- 
cumstances at least throwing grave suspicion on certain of 
the prisoners. The second is that divers witnesses, not 
approvers, identify certain of the prisoners as present 
under suspicious circumstances in the Phoonix Park on 
the 6th of May. The third is that independent identi- 
fication indicates the same and other persons as con- 
nected with the outrage on Mr. Fietp. The fourth is 
that all the persons thus in different ways indicated 
as objects of suspicion have been concerned together 
in private and mysterious meetings for a long time 
past. These are, to say the least, very important facts, 
and there are others hardly less important. Their im- 
portance lies especially in the certainty that, as the net 
narrows round the prisoners, further evidence tending to 
connect things hitherto disconnected will be offered. It 
has been said that so far it is doubtfal whether a jury 
would convict on the evidence. This is, to say the least, 
hasty. The evidence does not give itself out as evidence 
on which a jury would be asked to convict, but as evidence 
on which a magistrate is asked to commit—two very 
different things—and it is avowedly not complete. The 
really cheering and important fact is that absolutely no 
weak or trivial evidence has been offered, that every fact 
established tends directly to build up the required edifice. 
Only those perhaps who have some acquaintance with 
the evidence historically collected and tendered in 
similar complicated cases, and who know the temptation 
under which a Crown prosecution lies to accumulate all 
sorts of testimony, good, bad, and indifferent, can fully 
recognize the proofs of confidence and certainty which the 
prosecution has in this case shown. 


A more curious carrying out of a political fixed idea 
than the attempt which has been made to deprecate the 
criticism of Mr. Piunxet and Mr. Gisson on Monday, as 
tending to weaken the hands of the Government at an 
important moment, can hardly be conceived. It is all the 
more curious in that the very persons who make it are the 
foremost to deprecate criticism of Government proceedings 
after the fact. When an Opposition critic refers to the 
past, he is informed that he is tedious and unpractical ; 
when he deals with the present, he is warned in a tone of 
anxiety and alarm that he is hampering the Government 
in its operations—that he is “speaking to it on its 
“ stroke,” to borrow a metaphor from the game of billiards. 
This is a most comfortable doctrine for Governments in 
power, but a most uncomfortable doctrine for the nation 
which is thus bidden to treat Governments in power with 
mute trust in the present and resigned condonation in the 
future. The contention is the more surprising if it be made 
in good faith, because every one who is alive to political 
tendencies perfectly understands the danger against which 
Mr. PiunKet and Mr. Gisson made such eloquent protest. 
Already partisans of the Ministry in England have begun 
to urge the same argument in reference to Ireland which 
has for some time been urged in reference to Egypt. The 
Egyptian expedition, it is said, is a proof that a Liberal 
Government can fight valiantly and successfully in defence 
of English interests. The decrease of Irish crime and 
the discovery of the assassination plot are proofs that a 
Liberal Government can sternly repress disorder and make 
the majesty of the law feared. There is no present neces- 
sity to go into the question how far the Liberal Government 
has obtained these good things by deliberately violating 
the pledges with which it came into office, and adopting 
the policy which both in office and out of it its members 
uncompromisingly denounced. Bat, just as it is argued 
that after so brilliant an intervention in Kgypt, it is 
impossible too vigorously and quickly to begin non- 
intervening again, so it appears to be urged that, after 
such a brilliant display of coercion in Ireland, it is time 
to begin conciliating again, to recur to the policy which 
produced outrages instead of maintaining the policy 
which has stopped them, to let the brief six months of 
intelligent severity be followed by another thirty months 
of passive obedience to mob law and active compliance 
with mob demands, to consult Irish ideas, to widen Irish 
powers of self-government, to give more opportunities to 
the Heatys in Parliament and the Carzys in Towa 
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Councils. This is the course which is pressed on the 
Ministry without disguise by some of their English sup- 
porters, with more or less disguise by others. This is the 
course which Mr. Piunket and Mr. Gipson deprecated on 
Monday ; and this is a course, it may be added, which 
no loyal Irishman of intelligence and position can, con- 
sistently with his duty, open his mouth in public without 
deprecating. 

The danger of the situation may be seen by comparing 
the constant sidelong giances which, despite Lord 
Hartineron’s declaration, English Radicals are casting 
towards Home Rule, or at least that bastard kind of 
Home Rule called Irish local self-government, with the 
views of the Irish question given by men so opposed 
in general politics as Mr. Puuxker and Mr. Courtney. 
Mr. Courtyey bluntly says that, if there were an Irish 
Parliament, that Parliament ‘ would indulge in freaks 
“of bad government and reproduce immense misery.” 
In face of the very outspoken declarations by Home 
Ralers of what Home Rule would do, it cannot be said 
that this is a mere private opinion. Mr. Piuy«xet, argu- 
ing from the Mallow election, points out that the Irish 
middle classes—the backbone of self-government—have 
been so thoroughly demoralized by the events of the last 
three years that they are not, at least in the West and 
South, to be counted on for any resistance or independent 
action whatever. That Mr. Piunxer’s negative and Mr. 
CourtNneY’s positive expectations are both justified there 
can be no sort of doubt. Yet every day the tendency to 
distort the success of Lord Sprencer’s policy of action and 
advance into an argument for a policy of inaction or retreat 
shows itself more strongly in the Radical press. The 
medicine has done so much good that the patient may leave 
it off and return to the practices which induced the disease ; 
the water has produced such excellent effect on the fire 
that it is time to turn it off and turn on the oil. 
That is the argument which is being used in the press, 
and which no doubt will be used in Parliament as it 
has been used already on the platform. Mr. PiunKer’s 
protest against this is certainly not out of place. The 
Mallow election and (what is very likely to follow) a 
series of such elections need not discompose any one if 
the truth is recognized that every such election is a warn- 
ing against such concessions as Radicals are now recom- 
mending, a warning against relaxing the vigilance and 
the vigour of the law, and a warning, above all, against a 
return to the earlier policy of the Government. That 
some years of rule like Lord Spencer’s might make it 
ay to return to the easy yoke with which Lord 

EACONSFIELD ‘was able to govern Ireland, as Mr. PLUNKET 
hopes, is not impossible, though the tremendous stimulus 
to agitation and crime given by the Land League and the 
legislation it produced may make that difficult. But this 
happy result is not to be obtained by hastily relinquishing 
the drudgery of strict government, or by flinging the 
reins on the neck of the horse that has just been bitted. 
There is an undoubted tendency at present in many English 
Liberals to say, “ Only let us get this plot finished off and 
“ the plotters punished, and then we may treat the Irish as 
“liberally as we like.” That way lies no salvation for 
Treland, nor any satisfactory discharge of duty for England 
and Englishmen. 


MR. COURTNEY ON ANARCHY, 


M® COURTNEY has just favoured his constituents at 
Liskeard with his views on Egypt and Ireland, and 
he principally dwelt on both subjects as illustrating the 
problems which arise out of the relations of a strong Govern- 
ment to weak countries in which anarchy prevails or 
threatens to prevail. We have by a sudden stroke put down 
anarchy, at least for the moment, in Egypt, and we are, after 
much vacillation, making a real effort to put down anarchy 
in Ireland. The question which has forced itself on Mr. 
Covurtney’s mind is whether we have any call to put down 
anarchy in Egypt, or Ireland, or anywhere else. Having 
a lively and inquiring mind, and an affection for strong 
and startling language, he approaches with ardour and en- 
livens with spirited rhetoric the rudimentary subjects of 
political discussion, He thus gains the important object 
of seeming to make old things new, and he does not disdain 
the artifice of representing conclusions generally accepted 
as being specially revealed to the minds of English Liberals. 
‘His main proposition at Liskeard was one which no sane 


Conservative would contest for a moment. It merely 
amounted to a statement that England is not called on 
to put down anarchy in a country with which she has 
nothing todo. When he next walks along Pall Mall, Mr. 
Courtney may comfort himself with the thought that 
there is not a single member of the Carlton who would 
wish to put down anarchy in Corea or on the upper 
waters of the Congo. Perhaps, however, he could hardly 
bring himself to believe even this much, as he cannot re- 


cognize that the most modest amount of accuracy ig neces- — 


sary when he speaks of any one who is a Conservative. 
He informed his constituents that Lord Carnarvon an- 
nexed the Transvaal because he would not endure anarchy 
on the borders of English territory. Lord Carnarvon 
annexed the Transvaal because he honestly thought and was 
positively, if wrongly, informed that the majority of the in- 
habitants wished to come under the authority of England. 
When we pass from countries with which England has nothing 
to do to the countries with which she has to do, every- 
thing depends on the intimacy of the connexion. Conser- 
vatives would be quite as ready as Liberals to agree that 
England ought only to interfere to suppress anarchy in 
another country when she has very great and potent in- 
terests to guard, when anarchy manifestly imperils those 
interests, and when there is good ground to suppose that 
by suppressing anarchy those interests can be adequately 
protected. It was because these conditions were fulfilled 
in the case of Egypt that the Government undertook to 
suppress the anarchy which had begun to show itself 
there in avery dangerousform. In orderto give piquancy 
to his discourse, Mr. Courtney entered on the somewhat 
theoretical inquiry whether, when England does not see 
reason to interfere, trae-hearted Liberals ought to regard 
anarchy with pleasure or not. Mr. Courrney seems to fee! 
a sort of general attraction towards anarchy. He likes as 
a remote spectator to see a nation passing through the 
salutary stage of bloodshed, terror, and confusion. He 
regards this as the prelude to a better state of things. 
Anarchy may be such a prelude, or it may not; but it is 
probably more true than Mr. CourtNey’s sweeping doctrine 
that anarchy is always and in itself excellent. But even 
if this is conceded, it may be safely said that, with a few 
rare exceptions, history has shown anarchy to be the 
greatest curse which a nation can endure. 


Mr. Covetyey, like many other Liberals, altogether 
disapproves of our intervention in Egypt. But as asub- 
ordinate member of the Government he has to defend it, 
and he is very hard pressed to find any decent excuse for 
it. We may be sure that if Tel-el-Kebir had been won under 
a Conservative Government, Mr. Courtney would have 
found that no excuse for the intervention was possible. 
The only excuse he can think of is that in this case 
anarchy could be suppressed by one sudden blow. This 
is a most astonishing utterance of Liberal philosophy. We 
had no business to put down anarchy in Egypt, and yet we 
were right to put it down because we could hit the 
anarchists hard. The suppression of anarchy is not thus 
a question of priuciple, but of comparative military 
strength. The intervertion of Russia in Hungary was 
amply justified because it quickly brought the Hungarians 
to submission. The French intervention in Mexico was 
wrong simply because the Mexicans declined to die or to 
fly in one pitched battle. At any rate, this excuse is not 
one which the Government can possibly adopt as its own 
justification. Ib interfered because it was its business to 
interfere, because England had interests of the first 
magnitude in the security of its highway to India, and 
because anarchy in Egypt menaced this security. And 
now that England has intervened, the settlement of 
Egypt which is to be the result of the interference must 
be subjected to the same tests which were applicable tc 
the interference itself. Will it secure our highway to 
India? Will it make the anarchy that would imperil this 
highway impossible? Further, Hngland has acted alone, 
and while acting alone has undertaken that the interests of 
all foreignersin Egypt shall be protected. There is, there- 
fore, the further question to be asked as to the settlement, 
whether under it toreign Powers can rely on due protection 
to their subjects. Mr. Courtney wished to persuade his 
hearers that we were now quite free to set up any 
Governmentin Egypt, bad or good, leave it to itself, and 
let Egypt fall into anarchy, if it preferred anarchy to 
order. This is a view quite consistent with a total 
disapproval of the intervention, but it is wholly incon- 
sistent with the principles on which the Government has 
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declared that it has intervened. The problem to be solved 
is, how a Government is to be created in Egypt which 
shall go on like a good little machine by itself, and shall 

et fulfil the conditions imposed on it from the outset. 

e hear of all kinds of quaint devices being imagined 
for the attainment of this end, the quaintest of all perhaps 
being the institution of a Council of Ministers to watch 
the Kuepive, an outside Council to watch this Council, 
and a third Council of a representative type to watch the 
other Councils. It is like the story of the “ House that 
Jack Built” told in Arabic. Then there is that curious 
person, the Financial Adviser. First the Knepive is 
told that he must appoint him, as a compensation 
for the abolished Control ; then the Kuepive appoints him 
of his own free will; then he is instructed to give any 
advice the Kuepive may wish for without reference 
to England ; and, lastly, he is quietly informed that unless 
he gives the advice we like he will not be supported. 
These incongrnuities were perhaps unavoidable. The task 
of the Foreign Office is full of difficulty, and its perform- 
ances must be judged with leniency. All that is essential 
is that it should keep to the principles with which it has 
started. 

The spectacle of anarchy may sometimes be gratifying or 
instructive to distant observers, but it is scarcely possible 
that even the most extreme of Liberal philosophers should 
fail to receive with pleasure the announcement that the 
Czar has at last seen his way to being crowned. He has 
for two years led a life of abject and almost awful misery, 
and now the police thinks that it can really get him to 
Moscow and back again. What all this means Eng- 
lishmen are beginning to understand from a very near 
experience. Use makes everything familiar; but few 
Englishmen can as yet have become used to the thought 
that at this moment not only every high official in 
Ireland, but many high officials in London, have to be 
guarded night and day by detectives. The anarchy of 
assassination is, however, only one kind of anarchy; and 
the Czar, like Mr. Courryey, has to study anarchy gene- 
rally. It now appears to be settled that if the Czar 
sanctions any of the schemes of reform that have been 
pressed on him, he will at least defer them until after his 
coronation. This the best lover of anarchy may own to 
be wise on the Czar’s part. Concessions obviously ex- 
torted by personal fear are worth nothing. But the Czar 
has more to think of than this. Mr. Courrnsy said at 
least one very sensible thing about Ireland. He warned 
his party against the folly of at once refusing Home 
Rule because it would lead to anarchy, and yet making 
concessions short of Home Rule which would equally 


lead to anarchy. The state of Ireland would be as 


bad as if Home Rule had been granted, and the Irish 
would throw the blame on Parliament and not on their 
own leaders. They would not even be taught the sad 
lessons of self-inflicted misery. In the same way the Czar 
has to see whether the reforms pressed on him may not 
involve anarchy as their not very remote consequence; for, 
if they do, then the Czar will be blamed. He will be 
regarded as the fountain of disorder; and if Russia sees 
the proper parent of order turned into the author of dis- 
order, the one spring of popular reverence for the ties that 
bind society together will disappear. It is miserable to 
live in constant danger of death, but it is still more 
miserable to live on with the consciousness of having done 
some irreparable harm to a nation. 


THE SENATE AND THE PROSCRIPTION BILL. 


"ee French Senate has up to this time shown equal 
wisdom and resolution in its treatment of the Pro- 
scription Bill. The Committee appointed to consider it was, 
with one exception, made up of declared opponents, not 
of this measure only, but of all exceptional laws directed 
against members of the families which have reigned in 
France; and the Report drawn up by M. ALLou, and pre- 
sented on Thursday, recommends the pure and simple 
rejection of the Bill. It is just conceivable that the debate 
which takes place to-day may end in a compromise, but 
as yet nothing indicates any such result. The moderate 
Republicans are strong in the Senate; and there is 
not a single example of a moderate Republican who 
does not think the Bill mischievous. M. ALLovu assigns 
two main reasons for the conclusion arrived at in his 


‘Report. The first is that the Bill is essentially arbitrary. 


The law “ deals only with acts consummated or attempted; 
“it knows and is entitled to know nothing of intention.” 
But the Proscription Bill does not even ask for evidence 
of intention. It banishes the Ortieans Princes not because 
they intend to injure the Republic, but because their birth 
and ancestry have placed them in a position in which they 
may conceivably desire to injure it. The second reason 
is that the Bill marks a decided advance in a path which 
the Republic cannot follow without danger. This “ signal 
“and inexcusable rupture with common law and with the 
“ doctrine of equal justice for all’ means the abandon. 
ment of the wise and moderate ideas which founded the 
Republic and have given it its good name abroad. The Pro- 
scription Bill does not stand by itself, and cannot be regarded 
by itself. It is part of a larger policy; of a policy of 
“ violent demonstrations and barren struggles.” It is for 
the Senate in its character of guardian of the Constitution 
to resist such a policy on its first appearance. By this 
means it will be doing its best to give the country what it 
really wants—a firm but not violent hand, guidance coming 
from above, not from below, and a careful study of the 
great questions now awaiting settlement. In this Com- 
mittee the Right was not represented ; and, with unusual 
wisdom, it has resolved to take no part in the discussion 
of which the Report will be the text. Consequently the 
debate will present the question in its true light—that of a 
struggle between the Moderate and the Extreme Republi- 
cans as to which shall determine in the future the course 
of public affairs. 


The steady deterioration of the Chamber of Deputies 
has plainly had its effect upon the Senate. It may 
not be safe to say positively that the Proscription Bill 
will be rejected until the division has actually been 
taken, but at present everything points to this conclusion. 
The Senate has done some bold things before now, but 
they have generally been done at the last moment, and 
when its courage has been sustained by the excitement of 
a heated debate. This time it is apparently going to reject 
the Bill in cold blood. A Chamber which cannot keep 
any Government in office for many months together, and 
is ready, under the influence of real or simulated terror, to 
vote the ridiculous and offensive measure which M. 
Faturéres has accepted from M. Fasre, is a Chamber of 
which no Senate can be very much afraid. The Deputies 
of the majority are seeking consolation for their expected 
defeat in assurances that the Senate will be the only 
sufferer by the schism which it is bent upon provoking. 
They remind it how its attempt to spare the re- 
ligious congregations the annoyance of exclusion from 
schools only led to their complete dispersion by Ministerial 
decree. If it tries to save the Princes of Orneans by 
rejecting the Proscription Bill, the Cabinet and the 
Chamber will find other means of compassing the same 
end. By a law of 1834 Ministers have the power of 
placing officers on the retired list. Hitherto this has only 
been done by way of punishment; but, if the Princes of 
ORLEANS can be got rid of in no other way, this means 
will be resorted to without scruple. If Ministers are 
attacked for what they have done, they can go to the 
Chamber for a vote of confidence. The other object of 
the rejected measure may be attained, if the Cabinet is 
driven into a corner, without any law at all. The Senate 
is shocked at the notion of placing the Princes of ORLEANS 
at the mercy of Ministers by passing the Bill; but it 
forgets that, by the admission of every one who has taken 
part in the discussion, the Government might properly 
have banished Prince Naro.eon of their own motion, and 
another time they will not be so scrupulous about using 
their police rights. The rejection of the law will make 
the Senate unpopular, and add force to the agitation for 
revision; but it will do nothing more. Those who 
argue in this way forget that at the most they have 
succeeded in showing that the rejection of the Bill may 
be useless. They have not alleged any reason which 
should prevent the Senate from trying the experiment. 
If these calculations prove inaccurate, the defeat of the 
proscription law will imply the abandonment of pro- 
scription. If they prove correct, things will be just the 
same without the proscription law as they would with 
it. Neither way, therefore, will the Senate be any loser by 
rejecting the Bill. As to the unpopularity with which it 
is threatened, that is a menace which has lost its force by 
repetition. The country was alleged to have demanded a 
change in the composition of the Senate by the last general 
election, but from the moment that the Deputies were re- 
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turned nothing more was heard of constitutional revision. 
If, when the present Chamber was untried, and therefore 
by comparison respectable, it thought it best not to raise 
the question, it is not likely that it will be less prudent 
now that it has lost all the character it ever had. It has 
done none of the things which, by its own confession, it 
was returned to do; and the reason is that it has not been 
willing to forego the pleasure of constantly upsetting 
Ministries. Betore a Legislature can carry out a policy of 
avy sort, it must agree upon the men to whom it will give 
its confidence. If it refuses to place confidence in any 
one, one Sessicn after another will pass away with no re- 
sults obtained. The present Chamber has passed an Edu- 
cation Bill, and even that would have been beyond its 
capacity if it had not inherited the draft from its prede- 
cessor. This failure has not been unnoticed; and whether 
the Senate does or does not represent the real feeling of 
the country more accurately than the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, it certainly enjoys a larger measure of public 
respect. 

Another warning addressed to the Senate by the repre- 
sentatives of the majority in the Chamber has reference to 
the results of a dissolation. The Senate is supposed to 
hold this in reserve as a means of bringing pressure to 
bear on the Deputies, and to be under the impression that 
rather than reappear before their constituents, the Deputies 
will submit to see the Proscription Bill rejected. Con- 
sidering how very little claim to be returned again can be 
set up by a large part of the Chamber, this seems a 
very reasonable way of looking at things. The sup- 
porters of the Bill, however, state the probabilities 
differently. If, they say, a dissolution were taken on the 
question of proscription, it would be taken under extra- 
ordinarily favourable conditions for the advanced Repuab- 
licans. The electors would divide the candidates into 
Republicans and Orleanists, and every one who did not 

romise to vote for the Bill would be ranked with the latter. 

pon the issue as thus stated the victory would certainly be 
with the Republicans, and the Senate will see this far too 
clearly to venture to have recourse to a dissolution. No- 
thing, certainly, could be less safe than to venture a 
prediction as to the result of a French general election. 
But, even allowing that if the dissolution took place on 
this single question, the result would go counter to 
the Senate’s wishes, it does not seem at all necessary 
that the scope of the appeal to the electors should 
be thus limited. The Senate need not give its consent to 
a dissolution unless it likes, and it would probably arrange 
with M. Grévy to appoint a Ministry which would not 
rest its claims on one solitary measure of no real im- 
portance. M. Grivy may be but a poor support in a 
critical time; but he can hardly wish to see the present 
Chamber sent back again to go through another five 
years of incompetence and discord. If he does not wish 
this, there is only one way in which it can be avoided. 
The appeal to the electors must be made by a Ministry 
of moderate Republicans provided with a rational pro- 
gramme. The electors might not take the trouble to 
support such a Ministry even if it were formed to their 
bands; but it is on this question, and not merely on that 
of proscription or no proscription, that the election would 
probably turn. 


THE LONDON MUNICIPALITY PROJECT. 


IR W. HARCOURT, when he introduces the Metro- 
politan Government Bill, will have the advantage of 
commanding the attention of the House while it is still fresh 
from the Recess. After two or three weary Irish Sessions 
a new subject of legislation will perhaps be comparatively 
welcome; and the form in which an unnecessary inno- 
vation may be proposed will excitea gentle curiosity. It is 
possible that the question may hereafter be associated, like 
other subjects of Parliamentary discussion, with party pas- 
sion; but for the present the House of Commons and the 
country are equally indifferent both to the supposed griev- 
ances which are to be redressed and to the improvements 
which will be promised by the authors of the measure. One 
of the causes of the intended disestablishment of the Cor- 
poration is to be found in the growing dislike of the City 
to the principles and practice of the present Administration. 
A few years ago all the City members were Liberals, and 
now it is only by the operation of the minority clause that 
any candidate of the party has a chance of being returned. 


After the last general election Mr. Giapstone denounced 
the City as unworthy of respect because it contained the 
wealthiest commanity in the world. With the capitalists 
who have incurred his disapproval he has no direct oppor- 
tunity of dealing; but he can transfer the corporate 
wealth, which is now expended for the benefit of the City, 
to the districts which returned Ministerial members in 
1880. The-e will afterwards be an opportunity of depriving 
the City, by the redistribution of electoral districts, of its 
present representation. The forthcoming measure is dis- 
tinguished from other changes of equal importance by the 
entire absence of all demand for reform on the part of those 
who will be affected by the civic revolution. The sedulous 
student of contemporary politics would find a difficulty in 
remembering the names of more than two independent 
promoters of the measure which is now taken in hand 
by the Government. One active tradesman and one 
metropolitan member, otherwise little known, have be- 
tween them enjoyed a monopoly of local patriotism and 
of consequent notoriety, though it is believed that Mr. 
Beat has contrived to organize an obscure Association for 
the support of his favourite scheme, Several years ago 
he induced Lord Excno, who had apparently not given 
serious consideration to the subject, to undertake the con- 
duct of a Bill for the establishment of a municipality of 
London. The project was applauded by almost all the 
newspapers ; but, on the discovery that no one in or out 
of Parliament desired the innovation, the Bill was sum- 
marily dropped. Mr. Mitt had previously recommended 
the more reasonable measure of incorporating the London 
Parliamentary boroughs ; but that proposal also failed to 
attract either active support or general attention. The 
present Government has judged that a certain amount of 
popularity may be obtained by stimulating and afterwards 
gratifying a non-existent demand. 

A natural result of the listlessness with which Mr. 
Beat and his agitation have been received is the absence of 
any organized opposition to a scheme which now for the 
first time assumes a practical shape. No considerable 
section of the community anticipates any public benefit 
from the suppression of the Corporation, or from the 
establishment of a vast municipal system; but the mis- 
chief and danger which may result from the measure 
have equally escaped public notice. When Lord Etcuo’s 
abortive Bill was proposed, the most popular argument 
in its favour was founded on the alleged inconvenience 
of paying local rates to two or three different col- 
lectors, whereas the municipal charges might probably 
be demanded in a single sum. Whatever may have 
been the former practice, parochial rates are now collected 
in the desired form ; and if any alteration in the process 
were required, it might be effected without a cumbrous in- 
corporation of a population of four millions. It is true 
that the ordinary London householder is ignorant both of 
the names of his local rulers and of the method by which 
they are appointed ; but he entertains a well-founded belief 
that, if he felt any curiosity on the subject, he might pene- 
trate the mystery, and he trusts the Vestries the more 
willingly because he knows that they are not centres of 
political agitation. The constitution of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works is highly reasonable in theory, and it is 
justified by practical experience. The members of the 
Board are chosen by the Vestries, probably with almost 
exclusive regard to their administrative ability; and, 
though many of them may individually be active partisans, 
they maintain in their official capacity absolute neutrality. 
For many years past the Board of Works, containing pro- 
bably a majority of Liberals, has maintained in the im- 
portant and salaried post of Chairman a Conservative 
member of Parliament. In its own territory the Corpora- 
tion, having large revenues at its disposal, sets an example 
of efficient municipal administration. London is better 
governed than any other great town; and the City is the 
best governed part of London. 

When Mr. Grapstone and the Cabinet determined to 
provide the metropolis with a democratic Government, 
they naturally entrusted the preparation of the measure 
to the Secretary for the Home Department. It is believed 
that Sir Wiut1am Harcourt has devised an elaborate and 
complicated scheme which may perhaps offer partial secu- 
rities against the inevitable evils of the measure. Sim- 
plicity and uniformity, which are desirable in some 
legislative projects, will in this instance only imply that 


the numerical majority consisting of small ratepayers is to 
exercise absolute control in municipal affairs. If Sir 
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Wiuuam Harcourt can devise any means of crippling the 
forces which he is about to set in motion, he will perform 
@ public service. The more the powers of the multitude 
are subdivided and hampered, the less will be the risk of 
local misgovernment ; but contrivances of this kind gene- 
rally share the fate of the elaborate precautions by which 
Mr. Disraztt sought in the draft of his Reform Bill to 
diminish the risks of household suffrage. It is not known 
whether the Home Secretary is answerable for the 

lausible and yet whimsical suggestion that the Duke of 

ESTMINSTER should be the first chief of the new municipal 
dynasty, ‘The combined splendours of a Duke and a Lord 
Mayor would perhaps impress the popular imagination, 
or create the illusion that great, nobles still exercised in- 
fluence, and that Lord Mayors were as independent as 
their predecessors of political parties. The proposal is 
more likely to have been made by Mr. Beat than by Sir 
Wim Harcourt. It is not unlikely that the Duke of 
Westminster might be elected, if he were proposed by the 
Liberal managers. There would be annual opportunities 
afterwards of making less paradoxical and more objection- 
able appointments. 

The iargest provincial borough in the United Kingdom 
contains about one-eighth of the population of London. 
In Liverpool, in Manchester, and in Glasgow the whole 
community is interested in the same branches of industry, 
and the prosperity of all classes depends on the same con- 
ditions. In Birmingham all local power has been usurped 
by a selfish and intolerant political faction. In Dublin 
the Corporation is not untainted with sedition. Paris and 
New York are the largest cities which are at present 
governed by municipalities of their own. The Municipal 
Council of Paris is composed of demagogues so extreme 
in their doctrines that even the Republican Government 
shrinks from the danger of giving them a chief in the 
person of a Mayor. The Corporation of New York is 
notoriously corrupt, and at the same time inefficient for its 
proper purposes. ‘The respectable classes have often con- 
tended that the power of local taxation should be vested 
in holders of property ; but the mass of the population 
which pays no rates will not relax its control of the seven 
or eight millions sterling which are at present levied on 
tradesmen and merchants, to be expended by the repre- 
sentatives of the Irish mob. It is satisfactory to find that 
so extreme a Radical as Mr, CourtNgY recognizes, when the 
admission suits his argument, the modern abolition of the 
old connexion between taxation and representation. As 
he truly says, the payers of Income-tax bear all the 
burden of a policy of which they have no control. 

Under the existing law, the Queen in Council is 
empowered to grant municipal institutions to any non- 
corporate body which may apply in proper form for the 
privilege. If certain conditions are satisfied, the conces- 
sion is ordinarily granted ; but hitherto no charter of incor- 
poration has been offered to or forced upon a community. 
As London is excluded from the provisions of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, the process of a memorial to the Privy 
Council would have been inapplicable; but Parliament 
might reasonably demand some proof that the grant of a 
Corporation will be acceptable to those whom it concerns. 
If the wealthier classes were consulted, they would almost 
unanimously prefer the present system; and the majority 
of the population has no legitimate interest in the increase 
of its own power over local administration. The City Corpo- 
ration and the Lord Mayor of the established type will be 
regretted too late. The elected chief magistrate, even if 
he succeeds to the Duke of Westminster, will be not only 
a dignitary, but a potentate. Having probably been chosen 
by a faction, he will be able to afford powerful support to 
his party, while he will, after the fashion of Birmingham, 
discountenance those who may decline to conform to the 
dominant political faith. The chief representative of civic 
and even of national hospitality has discharged his duties 
admirably, because he possessed no substantial power. 
The successors to the title will be at best the representa- 
tives of a section of the community. In the probable con- 
tingency of the Lord Mayor being a political partisan, the 
higher class of his constituents will gradually cease to 
recognize his traditional claim to collect funds for charitable 
purposes, or to assume an honorary precedence in public 
undertakings. Lord Mayors of the ancient type may be 
found to have been more genuinely representative than 
their elected successors. 


QUESTIONABLE INDIAN EXPERIMENTS. 


ae latest intelligence from India warns us of a re. 
newal of the old contest between the official and the 
non-official classes over what used to be known as the 
Black Acts. At intervals during the past halfcentury 
the whole Anglo-Indian community has been convulsed 
by this inflammatory topic. More than forty years ago 
Macautay was denounced in the Town Hall of Calcutta 
for a miid Act which withdrew the cognizance of civil 
appeals in which British-born subjects were concerned 
from the Supreme Court of Calcutta, and placed them 
under the jurisdiction of the Highest Court of the Com- 
pany. Fifteen years afterwards members of Lord 
Datuovsir’s Government were attacked by the press and 
by the lawyers for an unsuccessful attempt to introduce a 
similar reform into the criminal law. This diversity of 
jurisdiction had no doubt caused graye scandal. For 
years no British-born subject could‘ be tried for larceny, 
felony, or graver crimes committed outside any of the 
three Presidency Towns, except by a barrister-judge 
and a jury of his countrymen. An act of Grorcz 
III. did certainly allow English magistrates in the 
interior who were also Justices of the Peace to in. 
flict fines in certain cases up to fifty pounds; but, if a 
village was sacked or plundered or a native half killed or 
shot down by some irresponsible Englishman, the pro- 
secutor and his witnesses had to be brought down by boat 
or bullock cart some hundreds of miles from the frontiers 
of Assam or the upper part of the Doab, and then to appear 
before a tribunal where neither counsel nor judge under. 
stood more than a few syllables of the language of the 
deponents. Of course such a state of things resulted in 
flagrant miscarriages of justice. An important witness 
died on the way down, or was tampered with, or forgot half 
his story, or, if he remembered it correctly, was browbeaten 
by the cross-examination of a skilful advocate. In one or 
two instances the real witnesses to the facts were replaced 
by substitutes’ on their way down, with the connivance of 
the police, who held that, the facts being true, it was 
wholly immaterial by whose individual testimony they 
were to be proved. The unassailable Englishman left the 
Court with a high testimony to his moral character, 
and the result of the trial gave occasion to spirited 
leaders about the unprotected and down-trodden native 
on the one hand, and the utter worthlessness of native 
evidence on the other. 


All this has long been altered. Englishmen are now 
triable for all kinds of misdemeanours and crimes in the 
High Courts of the three Presidencies, in the High Court 
at Allahabad and in the Chief Court of Lahore, and by 
the Recorder of Rangoon. The old distinction between 
English and Anglo-Indian law has been abolished, and 
every Court for more than twenty years has followed one 
uniform Code of Criminal Procedure and the Penal Code. 
By a law passed in 1872 the jurisdiction of judges and 
magistrates of districts was enlarged, and such officials are 
now empowered to pass sentences of one year or of three 
months’ imprisonment, without a jury, on British-born 
subjects, who, as a safeguard, are allowed the privilege of 
a direct appeal from the magistrate to the High Court of 
their Presidency, instead of, as in ordinary procedure, to 
the district judge. It is now proposed to amend this law 
and to confer jurisdiction, not only on the covenanted 
magistrates—usually men of standing, experience, and dis- 
cernment into character—but on natives admitted into the 
Civil Service without competition and on Assistant-Commis- 
sioners in such provinces as Assam and Burma, and on ma- 
gistrates in military cantonments. The former have never 
been in England, and the latter classes are usually military 
men or uncovenanted civilians. Until we are furnished 
with further details it may be premature to pronounce deci- 
sively on the necessity for new legislation. But enough 
has been stated by the Times’ Correspondent to enjoin 
caution. The Correspondent argues with truth that the 
elevation of a native to the bench of the Calcutta ma- 
gistracy, of the Calcutta Court of Small Causes, or of 
the High Court itself, with salary and powers corre- 
sponding to the civilian and the barrister-judge, is no 
guarantee for the careful exercise of jurisdiction over the 
English planter and the silk merchant far away up the 
country. A nativeat Bombay or Calcutta regulates his 
proceedings, outwardly at least, on English public prin- 
ciples quite as much as on English law. Deviations from 
the strict course of hononr, integrity, and rectitude are 
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prevented by the vigilance of the press, by the attitude of | 
dozens of unemployed barristers, by the influence of public | 
opinion, and by the wholesome contagion of European 
example. Elevation to high office under a system 
of publicity and checks tends to create the substantial 
qualities of which it is supposed to be the reward. 
But no statesman ever proposed that such eminent native 
lawyers as the late SumpyunarH Punpir or the late 
DwarkaNatH Mirrra should be transferred from the High 
Court to the office of Judicial Commissioner in a remote 
non-regulation province. Nor can we contemplate with- 
out apprehension the delegation to a native magistrate of 
the power to arraign and sentence some hasty or inde- 
pendent Englishman for an. offence committed within a 
subdivision not yet accessible by railroad and only just 
entered on the latest survey map. 

The Times’ Correspondent makes, perhaps, a little too 
much of the danger to English capital and of the in- 
security of the planter. The change will, he argues, 
check enterprise, interfere with development, and de- 
prive a residence in the interior of half its pleasures 
and all its safety. He forgets apparently that Enro- 
peans, French, Danes, and Italians, for years found it 
quite possible to manage industrial enterprises, though 
hable to be indicted before a magistrate who might 
conduct a trial in his shirt-sleeves and smoke a hookah 
the while, and who administered the Mahommedan Code 
tempered down by a few of our Regulations and 
Acts. Such persons bought silk, traded in country 
produce, made contracts with Ryots for the delivery of 
indigo, and contrived to live comfortably as managers of 
large zemindaries and prosperous factories. The true 
opposition to further experimental legislation can be based 
on different grounds. In the first place, it ought to be 
shown that outrages by Englishmen have become frequent ; 
that high-handed acts on the part of such persons have 
not been sufficiently checked and punished by the existing 
tribunals ; that the properties and lives of unoffending 
Hindus and Mahommedans are not adequately protected ; 
or that some startling deficiency has suddenly been revealed 
in the working of the Penal Code. A mere anomaly in 
theory where the very existence of the legislator himself is 
anomalous is no real justification for a new Criminal 
Act. In the next place, it is scarcely worth while to 
rouse the passions of the non-official community merely 
because it is found that Mr. Smira of the Nilgunge 
Concern can only be tried by the magistrate at the 
head station, instead of by the native gentleman 
in charge of the subdivision. Independent Englishmen 
for good reasons set a high value on the privilege of 
judicial investigation, arrangement, and decision or com- 
mittal, by one of their own creed and colour. Such men, 
though they occasionally try the temper or tax the equa- 
nimity of magistrates and commissioners, lend to our 
Government individuality and strength. They are 
guarantees that abuses shall not remain undetected. In 
times of scarcity, famine, or convulsion they are centres 
of benevolence or loyalty. Many of them have invested 
capital in tea and other products. Is it desirable to 
convert allies into opponents merely because some reformer 
has made the astounding discovery that as yet every native 
magistrate has not the same legal powers as his English 
colleague or superior ? 


The proposal comes awkwardly at a time when we 
are about to try an experiment in self-government 
which experienced administrators, anxious for native im- 
provement, have united to condemn. While the inde- 
pendent planter or merchant is to be deprived of a 
valued privilege, the official Englishman is to be in some re- 
Spects wholly effaced. Either from inactivity, venality, or 
want of public spirit, municipalities in large towns have 
had but a partial success. Some very unpleasant dis- 
closures were made a short time ago regarding the conduct 
of a native gentleman in high office under the Calcutta 
municipality. Yet it is now proposed to create local 

rds everywhere, in large bazaars, in populous villages, 
and even in clusters of hamlets, and to give them power 
to spend local funds on local works. ‘The principle of 
election, qualified possibly by nomination, is to be en- 
grafted on communities that can just manage to combine 
to resist a cess or to put down a rival faction. They 
are to make roads, improve ferries, dig tanks, and pro- 
mote conservancy. They are to dispense the proceeds of 
tolls, ferries, the poundage of cattle, and other provin- 


cial items. A late Lieutenant-Governor had wisely in- 


sisted that in every case the Chairman of the new Board 
should be one of the English officers of the district. Now 
we gather that this essential safeguard is to be discarded. 
A distant Board in Calcutta may supervise and check, if it 
can, the proceedings of congresses of rural atoms. The 
works are to be planned and money expended by village 
elders without proof of aptitude, integrity, or public spirit, 
presided over by a loquacious Baboo or an inveterate place- 
hunter. The district officer, who in peace or rebellion has 
been the very backbone of the Anglo-Indian frame, is to 
be relegated to his ‘original functions of policeman and 
magistrate. Hitherto a young and active Englishman 
has figured before the community in two characters. He 
has dealt with serious crimes, has checked the lawless- 
ness of Rajas and landholders, and has endeavoured to 
show that there is but one Court for the rich and the 
poor. He has been rigid in the realization of the dues of 
Government, and exacted prompt obedience to authority. 
But he has also appeared in the more pleasing form of a 
benevolent being who returns taxation in the shape of solid 
benefits to the masses, cleans out reservoirs, bridges streams, 
improves communication between one mart and another, 
fosters public spirit, and patronizes all attempts at self-help. 
In this character he will be no longer known. If he rides 
about his district or lives for weeks in tents, it will only be 
to study the habits of the criminal classes, to listen to the 
complaints of the Ryot about enhancement or bad seasons, 
and possibly to discern the waste of local taxation over 
which he has lost all control. To all who have not yet for- 
gotten the lessons of the Mutiny, it would seem that the 
prominent and central figure of every district in India 
should be a magistrate, quick to detect and impartial to 
punish crime, but conspicuous as the pivot round which 
every local organization should revolve. It is not un- 
reasonable to ask that thoughtful Radicals should begin 
to think; that advanced Liberals should not attempt 
measures in advance of the capacities and requirements of 
the natives; and that the efficiency of the English magis- 
trate and the loyalty of the English trader should not be 
sacrificed to a mere craze for legal equality and fanciful 
representation. 


POLITICAL ANACONDAS, 


‘1 any politician who amiably desires and enjoys the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number the East 
Lothian election must be one of the pleasantest political 
incidents of recent days. Except a few local Liberal 
papers, everybody is pleased. The supporters of the 
Government say that they always knew it, that it is of no 
consequence whatever, and that it will convert all Liberal 
candidates to Disestablishment in Scotland. The oppo- 
nents of the Government are naturally not discomfited at a 
doubled majority and a seat retained, with the advantage 
of a young and very promising member. It can be no- 
body’s business to disturb so harmonious a state of 
things by pointing out that before the election the sup- 
porters of the Government were unanimously of opinion 
that Lord Excno’s reduced majority of 1880 could, should, 
and would be farther reduced to nothing in 1883. That 
is the kind of petty and futile harping on the past which is 
justly deprecated by all enlightened persons. But the last- 
mentioned reason for Radical equanimity—equanimity 
which suggests the calmness of a well-known character in 
literature—over the scandalous conduct of persons dwell- 
ing so near the very fount and source of political light in 
Midlothian is worth some little attention. The good of the 
East Lothian election, it is said, is that no Liberal candi- 
date will henceforward hesitate about Disestablishment in 
Scotland. It is true that the East Lothian election cannot 
possibly have made, and is not alleged to have made, an 

difference in the arguments for and against that proceed- 
ing; indeed the very persons who advance this new plea 
admit that Disestablishment is probably, under any cir- 
cumstances, a rather bad thing. But itis the only way by 
which Liberal seats can be won or kept in Scotland. 
Therefore, the candidate of the future will be good 
enough to put his opinions about it in his pocket and go 
straight for it with voice, if not with heart. The 
view of political morality thus put forward by the party 
which, especially in opposition, is nothing if not moral, is 
very instructive. It recalls the jubilation with which, a 
week or so ago, an English Radical paper quoted a solemn 
expression of opinion by an American correspondent that, 
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if he had any young friend beginning political life in 
England who wanted to win, he would recommend him to 
take the Radical side. The obliteration of all motives in 
taking a political side except wanting to win was of course 
quite natural in an American. That is the way they 
look at politics in Republics. But the adoption of it by 
the party of righteousness in England is in the highest 
degree agreeable. That this adoption is not merely 
accidental the views taken of the Haddingtonshire 
election in Radical quarters prove in a very neat 
and complete manner. That the Haddingtonshire electors 
should have voted for Lord Excno against Mr. Fintay 
in the proportion of five to four naturally does not 
rove that the Free Kirk or any of the minor 
Suahetnte: bodies has any grievance against the 
older body from which they voluntarily separated. 
It does not make the anguish of the Free Kirk doctors 
at not having a troop of dragoonsand a series of Holyrood 
breakfasts at the opening of their General Assembly any 
the more poignant or any the more legitimate. But it 
shows, or is thought to show, that Disestablishment is the 
winning card. It is well to add “It is thought to show,” 
because an uncomfortable Radical correspondent happens 
to have blurted ont that, if Mr. Fiyuay did not adopt Dis- 
establishment, it was quite as much for fear of “alienating 
“ Liberal Churchmen” as for any other reason. Bat 
that is a trifle. ‘ Disestablishment, will win,” say the 
supporters of the most high-minded of Governments ; 
“let us all put our saddles and our money on Disestab- 
“ lishment at once.” 

From the Scotch Dissenters to Mr. Bravtavon is not 
a very violent transition. For some time past it has been 
evident that a certain section of English Radicals has 
been getting unhappy about Mr. Brapraven. It is true 
that the Blackburn Cobden Club has passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Giapstone for so nobly defending the 
rights of Northampton. But that is not a view which 
can be taken by all persons or at once. The efforts 
which Mr. Guapstone and his colleagues have made to 
protect the rights of Northampton have hitherto been 
chiefly remarkable as efforts to protect the reputation of 
Mr. GiapsTone from unsavoury contact, while increasing 
the Parliamentary party of Mr. Giapstone by one vote ; 
and that is not the kind of backing one’s friends that is 
satisfactory, except to the Blackburn Cobden Club. But 
Cobden Clubs and Three Hundreds and Liberal Federa- 
tions and other gatherings of political tagrag and bobtail 
throughout the country have been resolving and petitioning 
with some vigour on Mr. Brapiavan’s side, and the screw 
has been put on numerous Liberal and Radical mem- 
bers to make them let himin. Only a heart so virtuous, 
and therefore so hard, as Mr. Guiapstonz’s could have 
so long withheld the remarkably appropriate peerage 
which is said to be the only way of escape from 
the deep sea of his somewhat tardily opened conscience 
and the Devil of the Bristol Caucus, visible to the troubled 
eyes of Mr. Samugt Mortey. Meanwhile Mr. BrapLaven 
(though hampered by the base conduct of the railways in 
refusing to give facilities for a happy day of demonstration 
against Theism, the Law, and the Constitution) is preparing 
a great display for next Thursday. Everybody is very 
curious to know what the Government is going to do. 
This is what one of their supporters in the press says they 
are going to do, and whatever its value as a prophecy may 
be, it must be admitted as an advice and an expression 
of opinion as to the responsibilities of a moral Government. 
The assembly is not to be prohibited, though the streets 
are not to be blocked, and if members find any difficulty 
in getting to Westminster openly, they can get in by the 
District Railway Subway. This, it must be admitted, isin 
fall accordance with the Government policy of leaving back 
doors open which has been steadily pursued all through. 
Afterwards the Government will not introduce a Bill, be- 
cause it would probably be thrown out by the Lords; bat 
any private member who likes to introduce one shall have 
every facility. There is thus to be no open interference 
with an intolerable nuisance which, if not openly interfered 
with, is pretty certain to be repeated. Itis to be swallowed, 
though in private, and with some formal wry faces. More- 
over Mr. BrapLavGH is to be swallowed, too, provided the 
Government can be secured against unpleasant conse- 
quences. Very likely this is mere guesswork; but it is 
the unreproving guess of a moral party about a moral 

jovernment, 


It is only fair to say that this remarkable humonr of 
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gulping appears to be contagions, and that, according to an 
almost incredible report, Mr. BraptaucH has met the 
Prime Minister half-way in the most surprising manner, 
There was, it is said, a BrapLaucn meeting at Sheffield 
the other night, whereat was some confusion, the natural 
element of BrapLauGH meetings. There arose @ person 
who appealed to the meeting against taking the part of a 
man ‘“‘ who said there was no Gop.” The appeal was in 
one sense ineffectual ; for the kind of Sheffielder present is 
parcus cultor Deorum, and avowed himself so. But in 
another sense it produced a most wonderful result. For 
Mr. Brapavas, rising in the utmost heat, protested that 
he had never said there was no Gop, challenged his accuser 
to prove his words, and resented the imputation so far as 
to call him a liar. Now the subtlety of Mr. BrapLavan’s 
mind and language is peculiar, and is only equalled by 
that of the distinguished chief who backs him so much to 
the satisfaction of the Blackburn Cobden Club. But 
still these events, if interpreted according to even the 
most liberal principles, seem to imply a denial of Atheism 
on Mr. Braptaven’s part. It is obvious that this 
would put him in a new position with regard to 
the oath; but that is no doubt an unworthy sug- 
gestion. Possibly grace has touched him, though his 
conduct is as yet dubiously gracious. But whether he 
has made up his mind that the beauty of Mr. GLapsTone’s 
character is an argument for Theism, or that it is im- 
possible to attack Lord father’s 
pension without making some little sacrifice, or that gene- 
rally speaking Paris is worth a Mass, it is imposible to 
say. Perhaps the whole story is a myth. Perhaps Mr. 
Braptauen’s Divinity is a strictly private and peculiar 
Divinity, who would hardly be acknowledged as such by 
the vulgar rout of Theists, let alone Christians. These 
things require too exact inquiry and too high debate to 
be settled here. But it must be admitted that history 
or rumour has recorded in the past week some remarkable 
instances of the power of the properly trained political 
swallow. If all tales are true, Liberals have swallowed 
Disestablish ment, at least in Scotland, the Government has 
swallowed illegal meetings and Mr. Brapiavex, while 
Mr. Braptauen has swallowed—let us to avoid crudity of 
phrase say—has swallowed Theism. Certainly the elas- 
ticity of the political anaconda is a marvellous thing. 


THE REAL DANGER OF THE REPUBLIC. 


S° much has been said during the last fortnight of the 
imaginary dangers which the majority in the French 
Chamber have been busy in conjuring up that it may be 
well to recall the very real danger which does threaten the 
Republic, although it has little or no connexion with Pro- 
scription Bills or with trials of Pretenders. The theory of 
the Republic which finds favour with the Advanced and 
Extreme Lefts is not the theory on which the existing 
order of things has been accepted by the great body of 
the French nation. To M. Ciémenceav, as to M. Gamberta, 
the Republic is much more than a form of government. 
It is in the nature of a religion ; and as the Catholic, 
however much he may dislike what the ecclesiastical 
authorities do at a particular time, never thinks of lay- 
ing the blame on the Church, so an ardent Republican 
maintains that, no matter how bad the actual ad- 
ministration of affairs may be, or how plainly the errors 
of the authorities may be laid at the door of the 
Republic, the possibility of a change of government 
must not be entertained for an instant. This is cer- 
tainly not the view taken by the nation at large. The 
Third Republic owed its original popularity to the pecu- 
liar circumstances in which it had its origin. When 
peace was restored what was France to be it not a Re- 
public? The Imperialists were laden with the shame of 
Sedan. The Royalists were handicapped by the Count of 
CuamBorD. The one politician who had kept his faith in 
French determination unshaken during the terrible 
autamn of 1870 was a convinced Republican. The one 
Parliamentary statesman to whom the whole conntry 
turned as a matter of course soon saw reason to think a 
Republic the most practicable, if not the best, kind of 
government. Hatred to the Empire, instinctive dread of 
a Legitimist restoration, and, subsequently, gratitude to . 
M. Tuers for putting down the Commune and liberating 
the territory, were the feelings which most contributed to 
the foundation of the Republic, and none of them bears the 
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slightest resemblance to those of a genuine Republican. 
In the eyes of the latter, a man who judges by results 
and accepts the Republic merely because it has worked 
well is not a Republican at all. That is the temper of 
mind which is more properly called Orleanism, and it 
js almost more hateful to the true Republican than 
devotion to Legitimacy. The Legitimist is at least an 
a priori politician; and in the determination to judge a 
Government by what it is, and not by what it does, the 
extreme Republican recognizes an identity of method which 
half atones for divergence of aims. Republicans of this type 
are ina minority. ‘The bulk even of the Republican party 
is made up of men to whose love for the Republic there is 
a limit. They do not ask very much of any Government ; 
bat, if the few things they do want are withheld, they 
cease to take any interest in its constitution. They may 
do nothing to destroy it, but they will do nothing to 
defend it when it is menaced by destruction from without. 

The Pall Mall Gazette has lately contended, on the evi- 
dence of the figures which show the extent to which 
abstention prevails among tlie French electorate, that this 
alleged indifference to the Republic has been exaggerated. 
That the percentage of abstentions at the last general 
election was smaller than has often been supposed is 
probably true ; but even from the figures as given a diffe- 
rent conclusion seems to follow from that drawn by the Pall 
Mall Gazette. In 1881, we are told, 7,181,443 electors voted 
out of 10,179,345 on the register, and of these 5,128,442 
voted for Republican candidates. Stated shortly, five- 
tenths of the electorate voted for the Republic, two- 
tenths voted against the Republic, and three-tenths did 
not vote at all. At best, therefore, the Republicans who cared 
enough about the Republic to vote for it were only about 
half the nation. No doubt of the other half only two-fifths 
were sufficiently hostile to the Republic to vote against it. 
But, though this would ke a fact of great significance if 
the contention were that the danger to which the Republic 
is exposed is overt hostility, it is of none at all as against 
‘the contention that what the Republic has to fear is 
indifference. Nor is it true that even indifference and 
hostility taken together can only be predicated of half 
the nation. Among the five million electors who voted 
for Republican candidates there must have been a minority 
who voted for moderate as against advanced Republicans, 
and what has happened siuce the general election has 
not tended to endear the Republic to men of this 
type. They still no doubt call themselves Republicans, and 
wish well to the Republic; but they do so with an un- 
expressed proviso that the Republic shall not finally 
assume the complexion which the majority in the present 
Chamber wish it to wear. Their Republicanism is only 
conditional ; and though at present they are content to say 
that a Radical Republic cannot live, they really mean that 
a Radical Republic is what they do not wish to live under. 
Some of them, if things continue to move in the direction 
they have lately been taking, will become actively hostile 
to the Republic, others will only become indifferent ; but 
in one or other of these categories they will all be in- 
cluded. No one, for example, can be more despondent as 
regards the prospects of a Constitutional Monarchy in 
France than M. Risor, and in theory he is quite rightly 
ranked among convinced Republicans, But if the Radicals 
gain the day, it is pretty certain that M. Risor, if ever the 
opportunity presents itself, will be among those who will 
again, though with a heavy heart, try the experiment of a 
Constitutional restoration. He will regard it, perhaps, in 
the light of a forlorn hope; but when a forlorn hope is all 
that is left to him, a wise man will do his best to make it 
as little forlorn as possible. 

The inappropriateness of proscription as a remedy for 
& country in this state is obvious on the face of things. 
If the Republic is in danger, it is because it has fallen into 
the hands of the men who now want to apply proscription. 
Tf the Republic bad been allowed to go on on the lines on 
which Tuiers started it, there might still have been 
abstentions, but they would have been due to a very dif- 
ferent cause. There is an indifference that springs from 
content, and there is an indifference that springs from un- 
easiness, ‘To those who maintain that the indifference now 
visible in France is of the former kind, we can only reply 
that if Frenchmen are universally content with the recent 
administration of the Republic they must be the least 
exacting of nations. Whether it be or be not true that 
they like to be more governed than other people, no one 
has ever said of them that they like not to be governed at 


all. Yet this is what is daily becoming truer if the word 
“government” is to be taken in any rational and sober 
sense. So long as Gamserra lived, the steady decline in the 
character of the Cabinets which have so rapidly followed 
one another was to some extent concealed. The actual 
Ministers might be men of straw; but they were com- 
monly regarded as so many makeshifts with which the 
Republic might put up until it pleased Gamperta to take 
the reins himself. Now there is nothing to suggest any 
hope of improvement. M. Ducuierc’s Ministry seemed no 
longer ago than last August to be the feeblest that France 
had yet seen; but it is strong and capable by the side of 
the Ministry which M. Fatiidres has been content not to 
form but to accept. Yet these feeble Cabinets have not 
been willing to do nothing. If such institutions as France 
still retains have not been lessened in point of number since 
1877, they have been materially lessened in point of 
security. There is still an Established Church, an inde- 
pendent magistracy, and a professional army. But all 
three are in the worst possible odour with the dominant party 
in the Chamber; and though as yet the actual Ministers 
are not chosen from that party, they become more or less 
submissive to it when they have been appointed. A Re- 
public of this character will be no safer when the ORLEANS 
Princes or Prince Napo.zon and his sons are out of the 
country than it is while they are in it. There is no fear 
that any Pretender will conquer France; what will 
happen, if anything happens, will be that under some 
sudden impulse the nation will grow weary of its present 
rulers, and cast about to see where it may best look for 
some one to take their place. Whether its eyes have to 
wander beyond the French frontier will be a point of 
little moment. Even in exile Pretenders are never wholly 
lost; and, if the man sought for be in existence, it will 
not matter whether he has to come from Twickenham 
or only from Chantilly. The mistake of the authors of 
the Proscription Bill is that they try to hinder Pretenders 
from offering themselves to France, instead of trying to 


deprive France of any motive for offering herself to Pre- 
tenders. 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


ae Salvation Army differs from all known religious 
organizations in more than one important particular. 
What with others is exceptional, or at least rare, is with 
the Salvationists habitual and frequent. In all times pro- 
cessions have formed an element in religious worship; but 
in public thoroughfares they have been only an occasional 
element. They have been held on some annually recur- 
ring festival, or to mark the beginning of some new reli- 
gious labour. But the processions of the Salvation Army 
are one of the main engines on which they rely for the 
propagation of their beliefs. The Salvationists are nothing 
without their bands, their banners, and their uniforms. 
The military terms and the military discipline which it 
pleases them to ape inevitably call for these constant public 
displays. An army naturally suggests ideas of the march 
and the field of battle, and these can be reproduced but 
imperfectly in the narrow area of a chapel or a lecture-hall. 
The consequence is that the neighbourhood of their 
‘* barracks ” or their ‘‘ War Office ” is the scene of their 
processions, at the least on every Sunday, and usually 
on several week-days besides. Zeal is not a quality in 
which the Salvationists are at all deficient, and it 
takes on every occasion the form of a procession. With 
other religious bodies processions are ordinarily a simple 
expression of worship or thanksgiving; with the Salvation 
Army they are a distinct missionary agent. It follows 
from this that while other processions usually take place 
among ® population which is in sympathy with them, 
those of the Salvationists are almost necessarily ad 

to a population which is hostile or indifferent to them. If 
the surrounding crowd were all Salvationists, it would 
clearly be time for the Army to address itself to fresh 
conquests. The very character of their processions marks 
them off from most similar displays. A religious proces- 
sion is commonly content to avail itself of religious music 
and religious emblems. Its hymns are not sung to an 
accompaniment of drums and trumpets, nor are those who 
take part in it arrayed in military uniform; consequently 
the effect on hostile ears and hostile tempers is less 
irritating. A crowd may find amusement no doubt in 
worrying a priest or a nun; but, except where i 
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passion is present in unusual measure, their garb is not so 
provocative as the scarlet coat. All these peculiarities 
make an obvious distinction between the processions of the 
Salvation Army and those which have from time to time 
preceded them. We must not expect to find any exact 

recedent for dealing with them; they are a case of first 
instance. 

Hitherto the Salvation Army has chiefly come before the 
public in the character of a body trying, after its own strange 
fashion, to make people a little better than it finds them, 
and impeded in this attempt by mobs of furious roughs. 
From this point of view the Salvationists have a clear title 
to the protection which is the due of decent people engaged 
in pursuits which the law does not forbid. The frequency 
of the attacks made on the Salvationists have had the 
effect of giving this aspect of the question an exaggerated 
and exclusive importance. The public interest imperatively 
demands that mob violence shall in no case be either 
permitted or tolerated. When the Salvation Army is 
attacked by the Skeleton Army it is the business of the 
police to see that the former is allowed to go peaceably 
about the business it is engaged in. When the police are 
too few to give the Salvation Army the protection it 
needs, they ought to be strengthened. The mistaken 
leniency of some magistrates has been greatly the cause 
why these assaults have not been put down already. A 
mob which gets into its head a notion that it is a minister 
rather than a breaker of the law is always a peculiarly 
awkward mob te deal with. Nor can it be pleaded that the 
attacks made on the Salvationists are only the expression 
of the annoyance which they give to quiet people. Great 
as this annoyance may be, it does not find expression in 
Skeleton Armies. Their presence is merely a potent 
additional element of disturbance. The Salvationists 
would never be pleasant neighbours ; no body whose emo- 
tions are customarily expressed on the big drum can hope 
to bear this character. But they would be very much 
pleasanter neighbours by themselves than they are in 
company with a Skeleton Army. Consequently the mobs 
which essay to prevent them from marching in procession 
have no possible claim to forbearance. They assemble in 
the first instance for mere mischief and riot, and they must 
be dealt with as people who come together for these pur- 
poses are always dealt with when the authorities know 
their duty. All that can come of giving them impunity 
is the postponement of the day on which the Salvationists 
will have to be considered in another character which, so 
long as they are the victims of mob violence, is necessarily 
hidden from view. 

This other character is that of a nuisance. Supposing 
that the mobs have been finally dispersed, the Skeleton 
Army disbanded, and the Salvationists left in quiet pos- 
session, in what state will the streets of every large town 


‘be placed? They will be given up to mobs of another 


kind; mobs with better intentions, no doubt, than those 
which have been got rid of, but still mobs. The whole of 
Sunday in particular may be given up to processions pre- 
ceded by noisy bands and accompanied by crowds which, 
whether admiring or simply gaping, equally obstruct the 
roadway. ‘This kind of exhortation is, with a more than 
Scriptural meaning, addressed to every one, whether they 
will hear or whether they will forbear. The metaphors 
which have heretofore been used to express the force of 
the appeals which religion makes to the conscience are 
here realities. The voice of the preacher is not as the 
sound of the trumpet, it is the sound of the trumpet— 
may more, it is the sound of a full band. A reli- 
gious body which adopts this method of making con- 
verts, not now and again, but habitually, is a new 
and unpleasant phenomenon in a society the majority 
of whose members set some value on quiet, and whose 
business takes them a good deal out-of-doors. The 
Salvationists cannot expect in the long run to have an 
immunity accorded to them which is accorded to no reli- 

ious or secular organization whatever. If the Dean and 

hapter of St. Paul’s insisted on blocking up Ludgate 
Hill with a procession between two and three every day, or 
if the Archbishop of Canterbury and all his suffragans 
chose to march with banners and music from Lambeth to 
Westminster every day that Parliament was sitting, the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury would kave to be reminded that for everything 
there is a season. If the Foresters or the Odd Fellows 
-were to take to preaching the value of thrift by nightly 
processions through the streets, they would certainly be 


—= 
informed that what is permissible and even laudable once 
a year is not permissible every day. Nuisances are often 
questions of degree ; what is harmless on an anniversary 
would become intolerable by frequent repetition. Other 
countries as well as England are making this discovery 
about the Salvation Army. It is possible that the pro. 
hibition of its processions by the Council of State at 
Geneva may have been prompted by undue deference to 
the same kind of opposition that has occasionally been 
yielded to in England; but even when the roughs haye 
been disposed of, the problem how to deal with the 
Salvation Army itself will at once presentitself. This is 
no question of a breach of the peace; the law has decided 
that a procession of the Salvation Army does not bear 
that character. It is simply a question of nuisance—of 
that kind of nuisance which even things good in them. 
selyes may generate by a process of simple multiplication. 
If street preaching cannot be permitted everywhere and 
always without annoyance to the public, still less can 
street processions and street music claim universal im. 
munity. Something is owing to those who do not 
want to hear or see the Salvation Army, but who 
at present cannot help doing both. On waste ground 
and in hired rooms the Salvationists can propagate their 
doctrines in any way they choose; but the streets which 
leed to these places must, as a rule, be reserved for 
that larger public which wishes to turn them to other 
uses. If there were no other reason for dealing sharply 
and promptly with the mobs which attack the Salvationists, 
the impossibility of dealing with the Salvationists them- 
selves so long as they are exposed to these assaults would 
supply a fully sufficient motive. 

Mr. Boortn’s letter in the Daily News of Thursday shows 
that he is not wholly unreasonable in this matter. He has 
suspended for the present all open-air meetings and proces. 
sious except on ground owned by the Army, and it is quite 
possible that without either litigation or legislation some 
rational compromise may be framed for the regulation of 
its fature action. He has good right to complain of the 
treatment to which the Salvationists have often been sub- 
jected; and it is certainly significant that, though there 
was no procession to the “Eagle” last Sunday, “ the 
“disorder in the City Road rather increased than 
“diminished.” It is of the first importance that the 
rowdyism which has been too leniently dealt with should 
be promptly and vigorously put down. The legal regu- 
lation of an organization which may easily become a 
nuisance cannot be taken in hand until the attempt to 
suppress it by mob violence has been dealt with as it 
deserves. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


pes evils to which London and so many other cities 
are exposed by the use of smoke-producing coal for 
manufacturing, culinary, and ordinary heating purposes” 
have long attracted attention. As industrial enterprise 
has increased, and as the thickly inhabited areas have ex- 
tended, these evils too have become magnified beyond the 
limits of patient endurance. In London the health and 
comfort of its population are now seriously threatened ; its 
buildings are attacked by premature decay ; works of art, 
together with the decorations of houses and their farniture, 
are exposed to the constant assaults of the visible smoke 
of hundreds of thousands of chimneys, as well as to other 
invisible but not less noxious products of combustion. 
Vegetation suffers no less than animal life, and when the 
atmosphere is heavily laden with aqueous vapours the 
horror of the situation is completed by the occurrence of 
dense and dangerous fogs. Protestations were made 
against the growing mischief when it was comparatively 
of small dimensions. Evetyn denounced it in his Fum- 
jugium, to which reference has often been made since 
the subject has been recently taken up with earnestness 
and vigour. In the last century Warr and FRankLIN 
both paid attention to the problem of smoke abate- 
ment. Eighty years ago Count Rumrorp added to his 
philosophical researches on the nature of heat the 
most practical suggestions for the improvement of the 
domestic fireplace, which, if adopted in his time, would 
have gone far to prevent the present gloomy aspect of 
London. In 1819 and 1843 Committees of the House of 
Commons reported on the means of diminishing the in- 


jurious effects of steam-engines and furnaces. Again’ in’ 
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1845 another Committee considered the subject, and the 
conclusion was arrived at that the continued production 
of smoke is not a necessary consequence of the combustion 
of fuel. But up to this point only trade and manufacturing 
farnaces had been dealt with, and it was not considered 
cticable to think of applying any legislation to the 
omestic fireplace. This perhaps may still, for some 
time to come at least, remain a difficulty; but recent 
exertions have done much to provide the knowledge which 
was formerly wanting as a basis for Parliamentary inter- 
ference with private houses, like that which has for many 
years past quelled the smoke demon in his attempts to 
jssne forth on his work of destruction from the mann- 
facturer’s chimney. 

Two years ago a public meeting was held at the Mansion 
House to hear the statements prepared by the Smoke 
Abatement Committee of the National Health Society ; 
and a movement was thus commenced which has already 
led to some highly-satisfactory results. In November 
1881 the Smoke Abatement Exhibition was opened at 
South Kensington, by the permission and with the assist- 
ance of the Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, the 
Government, and the Horticultural Society. Arrange- 
ments were made for testing the efficiency of the various 
appliances and apparatus then exhibited. Domestic 
grates and cooking ranges were tested for heating power, 
cost, convenience, quality of combustion, and immunity 
from smoke and noxious vapours. Various kinds of coal 
and fuel were experimented upon, and gas as a heating 
agent was also subjected to trials. These were the things 
which most imperatively demanded attention, and which 
could most easily receive it in the buildings placed at the 
disposal of the gentlemen who conducted the investigation. 
Furnaces and other apparatus for industrial purposes were 
not however altogether neglected. The objects to be 
promoted were the more scientific use of coal, and the 
best means of dealing with its combustion with a view to 
procuring a maximum of heat with a minimum of cost 
and of smoke. A great variety of grates, ranges, stoves, 
and gas-heating apparatus were collected at the Exhibi- 
tion, and an opportunity was afforded for accurate exami- 
nation and comparison, the like of which had never before 
existed. The inquiries to be made naturally took place 
under two heads. Professor CoanDLER Roserts especially 
undertook the chemical testing of the products of com- 
bastion; Mr. D. Kinnear Ciark superintended the experi- 
ments on the most efficient modes of distributing the heat 
of combustion and on the comparative consumption of 
fuel. The quantity of visible smoke escaping into the 
open air was tabulated by reference to a fixed scale 
which represented ten degrees of smoke-shade. Public 


interest in the subject was maintained by the delivery 


of lectures. Following the example of other exhibi- 
tions of a similar nature, jurors were appointed to 
award prizes and medals to the most successful exhibi- 
tors. The opening of the Smoke Abatement Exhibition in 
London had the effect of rousing an interest in the subject 
in other places which suffer equally or worse from what 
Joun Evetyn called the “ infernal nuisance of smoke.” 
At Manchester in the spring of last year another Exhibi- 
tion was admirably organized, and received every en- 
couragement and assistance from the London Committee. 
A series of further experiments took place in Manchester, 
and it is gratifying to find that improvements were 
effected in some of the articles oxhibited during the 
interval between their appearance in London and in 
Lancashire. 

The results of both Exhibitions are made known in the 
now published Official Report of the Smoke Abatement Com. 
mittee, which contains the upshot of the trials made both 
in London and at Manchester. A more valuable collection 
of facts and figures has hardly ever been brought together, 
and the acquisition and excellent arrangement of such a 
mass of information do vast credit to the skill and in- 
dustry of the scientific men who have devoted so much 
time and patience to the completion of their task. The 
conclusions thus obtained and given to the public are very 
encouraging, and prove that by continued efforts, and by 
resolute determination to attain the desired object, the 
enemy may be subdued. The problem of warming domestic 
interiors is a far more difficult one in England than it is 
m other countries which have winters of far ter 
Severity. With us the uncertainty of the climate baffles 

‘st endeavours, and renders inapplicable the modes of 
warming adopted in North America and a large portion of 


Europe. Where the seasons recur with their well-known 
temperatures in regular succession, it is easy to employ 
permanent apparatus for warming which can be set going 
and stopped almost on fixed days in the calendar. But 
in England we may want fires at Midsummer and 
may hardly require them at Christmas. The English- 
man’s love of the open fireplace is thus justified no 
less by the natural exigencies of the case than by is 
superior cheerfulness. Unfortunately, however, it is in- 
ferior to the close stove in heating power and in economy 
of fuel. Forty-three per cent. of heat from the open grate 
goes up the chimney, as compared with twenty-four per 
cent. which is lost in that way in the case of the close 
stove. Yet by resorting to some of the modifications of 
the open grate which have obtained the highest places in 
the competitive examination the results of which are now 
made known, considerable improvement may be unques- 
tionably effected, not only in the amount of heat obtained, 
but in the reduction of the coal consumed and of visible 
smoke given out. And there are combinations of the close 
stove and open fireplace, which secure many of the ad- 
vantages of the former, while they retain the bright 
and attractive features of that fireside which is the 
centre and stronghold of the Englishman’s castle. The 
comparative cost of gas and of coal as heating agents in) 
constant use is for the present, and is perhaps likely long 
to remain, largely to the disadvantage of the aérial fuel 
which offers so many temptations in its facile introduction 
to the point where it is wanted, in its capability of being 
lighted and extinguished in a moment, and in its freedom 
from all smoke and dirt—a quality which, together with 
its requiring no laying, lighting, or carrying of coals, may 
in many houses easily save the keeping of one or more 
servants. 

Upon the foundations laid by the Smoke Abatement Com- 
mittee there has been raised the more lasting structure of 
an Institution intended, under the same name, to carry on 
the same objects, and to serve asa centre of communication 
and reference. It is thus gratifying to know that scientific 
research has been brought to bear for the first time ina 
comprehensive manner on the whole of the subject, and that 
some highly useful and practical determinations have been 
obtained. General attention has been stirred by proof of the 
magnitude of the actual and increasingevils of smokeinlarge 
cities, and has been directed to the best modes of grappling 
with them. Commercial enterprise must be relied upon to 
provide the most approved appliances for this purpose, 
and in the forms and at the prices suited to the means and 
requirements of all classes. It remains for the public to 
take advantage of all that has been and is being done, 
and to bear their part in removing from themselves indi- 
vidually the frightful smoke-incubus which now oppresses 
them, and in vindicating the country from the reproach of 
tolerating without effort to escape from it a great but not 
irremediable calamity. 


LOCAL PUBLIC RECORDS, 


Ki the preamble of a Bill which has been noticed in our columns 
for the better care of parish registers, it is alleged as a reason 
for the transfer of these records into the custody of the State that, 
dispersed as they are throughout England and Wales, they “are 
difficult of access, and liable to suffer, as they have largely suffered 
in the past, from the destructive action of fire, theft, and mutila- 
tion,” and that “it is expedient to provide for their better preser- 
vation and production.” The parochial registers are not the only 
records which would be covered by this recital, and the introduction - 
of a measure dealing with them suggests the question whether its 
principle is capable of wider application. The language in which 
the preamble is cast might be improved in its construction, but is 
perfectly clear in its sense. A  captious critic might object that 
production is in the nature of things a condition precedent to pre- 
servation ; but while the preservation ,of produce is an intelligible 
expression in political economy, the production of preserves, espe- 
cially in the holidays, has no less distinct a meaning in domestic © 
economy. By the “ production” of the registers, then, is to be under- 
stood their being brought out for use and enjoyment. Under what 
conditions this use and enjoyment is to be allowed must be decided 
according to the judgment of the Masters of the Rolls, whose in- 
terpretation of the duties of their office in recent years sufficiently 
indicates the direction of its future exercise. The custody of records 
had formerly been regarded as existing almost exclusively for the 
needs of legal business, while those of literary and historical 


inquiry are now as completely recognized. There are other large — 
classes of documents of which the“ production” is matter of literary © 
interest, and while the registers are mainly in the custody of 

clergymen, these records are almost exclusively under ths guste ; 
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ship of lawyers. If it be for the public advantage that one 
estimable class of men should be called upon to make a sacrifice of 
customary fees, another class, equally estimable, may fairly be 
asked to show cause why they Should not forego their =~ fe 
with the same object, though perhaps for the honour of the pro- 
fession they may at first think it necessary to show fight. 

The collection of wills dispersed throughout the dioceses of Eng- 
land and Wales, and now contained in the District Registries of 
Probate, is at least as valuable from an historical point of view as are 
the parish registers. The accounts of churchwardens, still remain- 
ing in considerable numbers from dates preceding the Reformation, 
form a distinct class of important and interesting documents; and 
to these may be added the records of the old age ge corpora- 
tions. The probate registrars, the vestry clerks, and the town 
clerks, nearly all of them local solicitors, are the actual custodians 
of these papers and volumes, which in their care are at least as 
“ difficult of access” as the registers of which the clergyman has 
the charge; and while the danger of fire, theft, or mutilation is 
probably much less than in the case of the registers, the liability 
to loss, for evident reasons as regards parochial and municipal 
accounts and minute-books, is considerably greater. These belong 
to the social and corporate life of England in the past; wills, like 
the parochial registers, to the life which is domestic and personal ; 
both together serving to illustrate the distribution of property 
at various times and tne conditions of local finance throughout the 
nation. 

Until within the last fifty years, perhaps no one.excepting the anti- 
quaries of former days in their “ Collections of Antiquities ” forcounty 
histories, ever thought of consulting either a parish register ora docu- 
ment stored in the Diocesan Consistory Court, unless through a 
solicitor or personally es some matter of law. Scales of fees, 
whether clerical or legal, were naturally drawn up on this basis ; 
aud the old system still to a certain extent provails. A country 
rector is at liberty if he chooses to charge a searching fee for every 
opening of his parish register, and half-a-crown in addition for 
every extract. cclesiastical dues of a similar kind were formerly 
chargeable in Bishops’ Courts for the consultation of wills; and 
the privilege has been taken over, together with the wills them- 
selves, by Her Majesty’s Court of Probate. Neither principal nor 
district registry has any ollicial or statutory cognizance of any litera- 
ture whatever except law ; and the ancient principle of “ nullum 
tempus occurrit ecclesia ” is maintained in all its stately dignity by 
these secular assignees of the Church. They simply take no note 
of time, with results occasionally amusing, some of which happen 
to have fallen within our knowledge. Less than twenty years since, 
among some minute literary details, it seemed desirable to verify 
a bequest for charitable purposes in the will of a courtier of Queen 
Elizabeth, and a friend in London wasasked to doso. In time the verifi- 
cation oi the extract arrived in the form of an “office copy,” with ‘the 
“ probatum” clause at full length, and bristling with attestations 
and counter-attestations, like the spikes on the armour of More of 
More Hall, made ready against a new fight with the Dragon of 
Chancery. For this instrument there was half a guinea to pay. 
In another instance of very recent date, the cost of obtaining no 
information at all proved, indeed, to be something less than this ; 
but it still amounted to 7s. 1d. The will of a country gentleman 
who died in 1676 chanced to offer, if it could be found, a con- 

venient test of the qualifications of a would-be genealogist, which 
»geemed more than open to question. A search was accordingly asked 
for by letter in the District Registry of a somewhat remote and 
rimzval Cathedral town, The will was not in the index; the 
ebit was 78. Id,; and u request accompanying the remittance for an 
. analysis of this total cost received a very courteous reply from the 
District Registrar. It proved to be composed, besides the penny 
for postage, of fees “ for attending to make the search, for the search 
itself, and for the letter with result”; all which is, no doubt, 
. strictly professional in form. “lam not required,” the Registrar 
added, with perfect justice, “to make any search for literary pur- 
poses.” Fortunately for literary purposes, in other districts where 
the stream of human life flows in more vigorous current, the 
registrars, although “ without prejudice "—as all lawyers invari- 
ably are—consent to recognize the existence of these inquirers, 
and to act on their behalf as local record agents on the moderate 
tariff adopted by that valuable profession. In doing this, how- 
over, they stand outside their official duties, where they are custo- 
dians of a great body of testamentary material which, except fur 
historical or other literary objects, no human being can ever pos- 
sibly want to see. In their strictly official capacity, and as they 
exist by statute, they represent with considerable exactness certain 
lawyers of a long-past age. They take away the key of knowledge ; 
they do not enter in themselves; and those that would enter in 
they hinder by a scale of prohibitory fees, to which they are fully 
entitled both by law and custom. 

Except in the rare instances of loss, and those still rarer of de- 
struction of s probate, the uses of a registry of original wills are 
mainly historical, and, as regards the older wills, entirely so. It 
is therefore not unreasonable to expect that they should be 
made as accessible and as useful as other public records are 
already in part, and will be in increasing measure, Wills are the 

uct of independent minds acting upon general principles, and 

also upon customary rules which have varied at various periods 

and in various néighbourhoods. Their eccentricities are excep- 

tional; as a show the manner of be 
rty recogni successive generations; and they affo’ 

be ome of tracing " the growth of wealth, or its decay and 

diminution, in families or in social divisions. At the present time 


one of the marked indications of the channels in which wealth jg 
flowing is given by the large fortunes lately acquired by retail 
traders; and it is probable that like special characteristics of 
former periods might be brought to light by means of sufficiently 
large materials for the induction. The concentration of all the 
collections of the local registries into one general office would 
afford facilities for examination which in their existing dispersion 
are not attainable. 

The records of the transactions of municipal and parochial life 
are known to be very imperfect. In rural parishes they ma 
almost be said not to exist at all. In many cases accounts haye 
not been kept, or, if kept, no care was ever taken to pre 
serve them. The parish chest might contain an accumulation of 
miscellaneous papers, such as indentures of apprentices and the 
like, but even these have vanished now. The ravages of church re- 
storers have almost obliterated the traces of the parish chest 
itself, which is as likely as not to have been transported to the 
rectory “ tallut” as a receptacle for oats. In the towns there are 
many and valuable collections, the character of which may be 
judged from some which have been already published by local 
archeologists, among whom the editor of the Churchwardens’ 
Accounts of Bishop’s Stortford, in Hertfordshire, deserves con- 
spicuous recognition. His famous “dragon,” so much in request 
in the neighbouring and dragonless parishes during the period of 
medizval sentiment, till it appears in a cold-blooded “inventory ” 
as “made of hoopis and coveryd wyth canvass,” is as life-like an 
illustration as pea well be given of the disillusionizing processes 
of the Reformation. 

Of municipal records we have already said that they have been, 
and still are, exceptionally liable to neglect and loss. In the 
smaller boroughs the position of town clerk was often almost 
hereditary, and the municipal books in the town clerk's charge 
may have been so mixed up with other account books in the office 
of a local attorney as to have altogether passed out of the know- 
ledge of the existing authorities. Under such circumstances, 
their destruction in process of time would become almost a matter 
of course. The library of a large country house may be more or 
less of a permanent institution ; and if a series of accounts belong- 
ing to St. Katharine’s Hospital found their way into the private 
bookcases of a gentleman who held the Mastership in the reign of 
George II., they are preserved in the same place by his descen- 
dant; but in the changes which belong to middle-class houses in 
small towns it is a known truth of experience that “ two removes 
are as bad as a fire.” 

It may perhaps be objected that the application of the principle 
of centralization to local public records would involve exorbitant 
demands on space, and would admit of no limit in time. The 
reply to such an objection is that for purposes of history a well- 
detined period may be rightly taken into account, even though it 
admits of no actual limiting line like a st orareign. The 
conditions of domestic and social life have entirely changed within 
the memory of middle-aged men. ‘They are not limited by 
boundaries of locality as they were formerly, and the causes of the 
change are evident. The tribes have merged in the nation, and 
the transition from the old order to the new is dated with suffi- 
cient accuracy by the accession of Queen Victoria. The age before 
railways already belongs to ancient history. 

In addition to the three classes of documents which may be 
described as local public records, there exists a vast store of mate- 
rial which may be properly called national, although hitherto it 
has always been regarded as private. ‘The history of the soil of 
England is national, and this is written in title-deeds. Deeds have 
thus far been preserved with all possible care, and they are seat- 
tered all over the country in private or professional keeping. The 
tendency of later years, as far as agricultural land is concerned, 
has been to accumulate the “ sheepskins” of regiments of smaller 
freeholders in the muniment rooms of great estates ; but all country 
lawyers, and all executors and trustees of middle-class realty, are 
familiar with the heading in their inventories—“ Bundle of old 
deeds relating to the —— property.” Recent changes in the law of 
conveyancing render all these “ bundles” practically useless, No 
lawyer of the future will have occasion to “‘ investigate” them for 
the sake of establishing a valid title for his client, or a fair scale of 
remuneration for himself. It will become matter of absolute 
indifference whether Thomas Goodchild, who had put bya few 
pounds in the days when securities for personalty were unknown, 
did or did not invest them in the purchase of the house which the 
Idle Apprentice had just inherited, and was so hard pressed as to 
be obliged to sell. The verdict of “ no use” is likely to be followed 
by the sentence of “not worth keeping.” It will be too late to 
consider whether the dingy parchments were justly or unjustly 
thus condemned, when once they have been boiled down into glue. 


THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES 


pe aoe is an old and well-known motif of burlesque and 
extravaganza, both in literature and the drama, which consists 
in making all the characters act in the most ludicrous discrepancy 
with their principles and professions, appear in company the most 
unsuited to their reputations, and generally exchange all their 
attributes for the attributes of their opposites. Certain paragraphs 
which have recently appeared in the newspapers, and especially 
one concerning the Cabinet Council held on Tuesday, must have 
brought this old and favourite effect vividly before the minds of 
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not a few readers, It had been told already how Sir William 
Harcourt, though he was officially as much a stranger to the 
signip of any Irish death-warrant as the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Le been recently guarded in his goings out and his comings 
in by detectives. It was known that Mr. Gladstone had long 
enjoyed or suffered from this kind of company. But the account 
of the assembling of the Cabinet on Tuesday reads in such a 
fashion that a careless observer might confuse it with the account 
of the arrival of the Dublin prisoners at the Court-house. 
“ Several extra police were posted about Downing Street.” Lord 
Spencer was “ followed in all his movements by two Irish detec- 
tives.” Sir William Harcourt’s shadows have already been 
noticed. ‘“ Lord Hartington, accompanied by a detective, walked 
over from the War Office”; and it is further announced that 
this person is so zealously attentive that he not only follows 
Lord Hartington’s movements about the streets, but goes with 
him into houses. It does not appear by express statements in 
this place that the other members of the Government are attended 
by these ministering spirits and bodies; but other information 
more or less to be depended upon hints that every Cabinet 
Minister’s house, if not his person, is under surveillance. The 
whole thing naturally suggests to the profane the idea of a 
number of gentlemen who, on the eve of being “ wanted,” are 
suspected dt on inclination to bolt. Of course this is not the 
case at all, but the reverse of the case. The able members of 
the present Ministry are in the condition of those able editors of a 

t generation who used to keep a prize-fighter, in case of acci- 

t, on the a to obviate unpleasant consequences in the dis- 
ch of public duties, not at all in the condition of Mr. Honeywood 
in relation to the bailitfs, There is not a stain on their characters, 
and their shadows are only intended to prevent other and more 
literal shadows of theirs from being lessened in a violent and un- 
pleasant manner. 

Now in itself there is nothing in this which is in the least 
degree ludicrous, or which can be regarded by any rational being 
as other than a necessary and deplorable incident of the political 
situation. The revelations now being made in Dublin show pretty 
clearly the notion of — entertained by a certain class of 
Irishmen ; and, though the facilities buth for attack and for escape 
av not in London what they are in Dublin, it is impossible to 
say what might not happen if precautions were not taken. There- 
fore, if one drops the particular names of Lord Hartington, Lord 
Spencer, Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir Charles 
Dike, and so forth (for even these latter persons, though less 
directly supervised, have a share of the agnse and substi- 
tutes the official titles of Secretary for War, Lord-Lieutenant, 
Home Secretary, and the like, the prospect is simply sad and 
eolemn. But it is when we remember who these officials are, 
what their general principles have been, and what their probable 
conduct would be supposing political opponents to be in their 
detective-followed shoes, that the comedy of the situation comes 
upon the beholder with a refreshing burst. Here are the wor- 
shippers of Irish ideas most improperly abusing the P cpm of 
the Rvestiee to put a barrier between themselves and the most 
Irish of all possible ideas—that is to say, assassination. Here are 
the representatives of the principles of popular government acknow- 
ledging in the most solid and tangible fashion that the people 

govern would like nothing so much as to be at their throats. 
It is difficult not to think with feelings of regret of the immense 
loes of eloquent protest that the world suffers by reason of the 
trifling accident that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, and 
not their opponents, are in power. What unanswerable demon- 
strations should we not have had of the proposition that the life 
of a governor who only lived in virtue of police supervision was 
cot worth living! what denunciations of such despotism in mas- 
querade! what candid and cool arguments that, whether the Irish 
policy of the Government might or might not have something to 
say for itself, this result at any rate was sufficient to prove that it 
wes radically unsound! It has been the final and conclusive 
argument of the supporters of the Government that, when the 
landlords’ rents could only be collected by policemen, the system of 
tent-paying was evidently wrong. If, therefore, the Government's 
tenure of life (and @ fortzort of office) can only be secured by police- 
men, is there not something unjustifiable in at least the latter tenure? 
So at least we should certainly be told by Radicals if Tory Ministers 
Were concerned in the matter; and it is easy to i ne one of 
Mr. Gladstone’s most eloquent es, or one of Sir William 
Harcourt’s choicest jests, devoted to the state of Downing Street 
on that remarkable Tuesday. The presence of the policeman is the 
burden of all Radical indictments against the system of government 
in Ireland, varied only by the other burden that England and Ireland 
ought to be treated exactly alike. Putting these two arguments 
together, and substituting the neighbourhood of Whitehall for the 
neighbourhood of the Castle, how do the detectives and the 
constables of Tuesday look ? 

The worst of it is that there does not appear to be the least 
chance of Ministers being able to dispense with these uncomfort- 
able body-servants. Certainly not under Mr. Healy's able system 
of county government, which Mr. Herbert Gladstone will doubt- 

tead with delight, though Lord Hartington will not. Mr. 

y has carried the principle of popular election in a masterly 
manner through the whole edifice of Irish government. The 
management of the rates is to be given to the representatives 
of the people; also the government of the workhouses; also the 
Sppointment of all magistrates, sheriffs, and so forth; also the 
Ramination of clerks in the Post Office; also the control of docks 


and harbours; also the a ore of the police and prisons ; 
also the composition of the Irish Privy Council. Under this 
system—which is of course not Home Rule, nor anything like it— 
an English Minister will certainly require the protection of a few 
police if he is to keep out of Westminster Abbey, The kind of 
person who would be elected to these various posts is well and 
sufficiently illustrated by certain proceedings now going on in 
Dublin. Without assuming the legal guilt of Mr. James Carey, 
it may perhaps be said that there is at least primd facie 
evidence which goes to suggest that Mr. James Carey is not quite 
the kind of Town Councillor who might be desired for an ideal 
commonwealth. According to Mr. Healy’s scheme, the Mr. James 
Careys of the future, even if they do not sit in the Privy Council, 
will manage some millions of rates and some thousands of Con- 
stabulary ; will have the control of the Post Office, so as to pre- 
vent the sending of inconvenient warnings; will appoint them- 
selves and their friends magistrates; will arrange the prisons 
(which indeed will hardly be required in that case, except for an. 
unassassinated landlord or two who is obstinate enough not to 
uit the country); and will have the workhouses in which to 
shelter the unfortunate brave when they are not wanted and 
from which to recruit them when they are. In this state of 
things, for which Mr, Herbert Gladstone pines, it is, let it be 
repeated, only reasonable that a small defensive force should be 
allotted to Downing Street. 

There is therefore on Mr. Chamberlain's principles, if not on 
Lord Hartington’s own, no chance of Lord Hartington and Sir 
William Harcourt getting rid of their incongruous shadows. The 
only consolation for them and their colleagues is that the atmo- 
sphere of incongruity is by no means one with which they are 
unfamiliar, and that their faithful followers (we do not mean the 
detectives) condone their sojourn in it with a touching unanimity. 
If they are painfully conscious (or conscious without pain, which 
from use and wont is quite possible) that they are doing or 
suffering what they would vehemently reprehend if it were done 
and suffered by their political adversaries, it certainly is not the 
first time. They thundered against Lord Beaconsfield for put- 
ting his little ~~ into Afghanistan, and they have got both 
hands in Egypt. They + arc the Tories for going to war, and 
they have had at acritical moment to bombard themselves into the 
good humour of the country. They charged their predecessors 
with extravagance, and they have increased the expenditure 
merrily. They denounced the exportation of Indian troops as 
a crime, and the levying of their expenses on India as a swindle ; 
yet have copied both the exportation and the levy. They 
are coercing Ireland as no other Government has coerced it for 
nearly a century. They have eaten the old Liberal doctrines of 
freedom of contract, the old Whig doctrines of the rights of 
property, whole and without salt. It must feel almost unnatural 
for a member of the Government at this moment not to be 
doing something that he came into office pledged and bound a 
dozen times over not to do, In this agreeable state of upside- 
downness such a trifle as the doubtfully Liberal custom of going 
about attended and defended by detectives hardly counts, and is no 
doubt hardly thought of. After all, it is only the Force of Cir- 
cumstances in this and in the other cases which is to blame; and 
who can resist the force of circumstances? Some at any rate of 
the present Ministry have a taint of literature, and at some Cabinet 
Council when there is not much to do (it being uncertain when Mr. 
Gladstone will come home and undo whatever is done) they might 
amuse themselves by drawing w a catena of justificatory quotations 
from the Gnomic poets to Mr. Tupper. Besides, there are plenty of — 
instances, independent of maxims, to console them. The objection 
of Robespierre to capital punishment is almost hackneyed in its 
notoriousness, and Benedick’s explanation of his expressions as to 
celibacy is strictly to the point. When the members of the pre- 
sent Government denounced Zulu and Afghan wars, they did not 
think they should live to bombard Alexandria; and when they 
decided not to renew the gentle methods of keeping Ireland in 
order which had sufficed their predecessors, they did not think 
they should live to arrest anybody out after nightfall at pleasure, 
and to have their heels dogged by detectives on a sharp look-out 
for loitering Irishmen. It is all the force of circumstances. But 
supposing that a circumstance can chuckle (which is a high flight 
of imagination), the circumstances which are exercising gentle 
but effective violence on Mr. Gladstone and his co es must - 
ae positively convulsed with the appreciation of ir own 

umour, 


ART LIFE IN ANTWERP. 


ANY lish tourists passing through Belgium during their 
autumn holiday must have been beguiled into paying a visit 
to the annual exhibition of pictures held this year at Antwerp. It 
is unlikely that the visit was repeated. Nothing could be more 
depressing than to walk through room after room without find- 
ing almost anything worth pausing to look at. There were more 
than fifteen hundred pictures; fifteen was about the number worth 
oing to see, and of these the best had already been exhibited in 
Paris, Vienna, or Munich. Any interest which the exhibition 
might arouse was only due to the opportunity it afforded of inves- 
tigating the a state of Flemish art, and estimating what 
effect it would have on our own, now that so many lish 
students enter Belgian schools. For this reason, it may be worth ~ 
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while to record the observations made during a passing visit. The 
general impression when walking through the gallery is, that the 
walls are crowded with vulgar purposeless daubs. A strong desire 
to escape seizes on any one whose eye is like a musician's ear, 
sensitive to discords; but if this desire can be repressed, and a 
patient examination be made of the pictures, it will be discovered 
that the exhibition contains a large amount of careful work and 
technical knowledge. Some of the portraits only just miss being 
fine, and the accessories are often admirably treated. There 
are a good many landscapes, showing a careful study of nature, 
and even sometimes a poetic insight into its secrets, such as M, 
Vanstraeter’s “ Twilight,” a peasant girl driving a flock of sheep 
across a plain swathed in purple mist. Still, the general effect was 
of garish colour, vulgar conceptions, and lack of imagination. Yet 
the art school at Antwerp is better than anything we have to 
offer in England, and it is difficult to account for the general 
results not being more promising. 

Antwerp is yearly becoming more ae with English and 
American art students. Though the ultimate aim and ambition 
of most of them may be to enter a studio in Paris, yet, as a place 
in which to lay a solid foundation of accurate draughtsmanship, 

haps Antwerp is quite as much to be recommended, The cost of 

ving is considerably less, for lodgings are comparatively cheap, 
and there are plenty of fairly good restaurants to choose from. 
The winter term begins in October, and ends in March, while the 
summer session lasts from May till the middle of August. There 
ate no fees. All that is required from the student is that he 
should conform with the rules printed on his ticket of admission 
which he receives after passing the tests. In the winter there are 
evening classes besides the six and a half hours that every student 
is expected to work during the day. Lectures on anatomy, pro- 
portion, composition, and costume are given, sometimes in French, 
sometimes in Flemish. No student is allowed into the painting- 
room until he can draw accurately in black and white, An old 
Franciscan Priory is now devoted to the beauz-arts. The chapel 
is used as a gallery for ancient pictures. Crossing the garden, and 
passing under a large arch, the student finds himself in a long, 

ark, vaulted corridor. The floor is paved with square slabs of 
gtey stone. Where not worn away by footsteps, they still record 
the names of the dead brothers of the order who sleep below, un- 
disturbed by the clattering young feet which hasten on to be in 
class before the door is shut. Opening off the corridor are the night 
schools, lecture rooms, and administrator's office. There is also a 
large hall, divided intotwo lighted from above, for 
the life and antique classes. The painting room is hung round with 
studies which have carried off the first and second prizes at the 
annual competitions. Everywhere the ventilation is bad both in 
summer and winter, open windows being strictly prohibited, even 
when the rooms are empty. Belgium is near enough to Germany to 
be infected by the German horror of fresh air. It is not appetizing 
to think of a studio inhabited by a large number of people, and 
entirely unventilated for months together. Excepting this blot on 
the management, the arrangements are good, if somewhat rough, 
During class hours an inspector keeps order in the room. A student 
who is reported more than three or four times is politely requested 
to continue his studies elsewhere. According to a notice on the 
walls, smoking is strictly forbidden ; but it is only when the pro- 
fessor appears that pipes are laid aside and cigars and cigarettes 
thrown away. Then deep silence reigns where perhaps a few minutes 
before a very babel of tongues—Belgian, Dutch, German, Polish, 
English, and French resounded. The professors visit the schools 
every other day, and each student receives careful and individual 
attention, Strict accuracy of contour, absolute truth of light and 
shade, are strenuously insisted on, weakness and exaggeration alike 
reprobated. The Antwerp system of drawing claims, and perhaps 
with reason, that it teaches the student to paint while he is still 
working in black and white only. Colour, heavy and inclined to 
be black in the shadow, may be said to be the chief fault of the 
academical studies. It is much to be regretted that at present a 
sort of armed neutrality reigns between the two leading professors 
of the Academy. M. Nicaise de Keyser, the Director, resigned in 
1879, M. Kempeneers was appointed by the Government ad interim, 
“4 hesitated to confer the title on either M. Beauxfaux or 
M. Verlat, the probability being that either would resign rather 
than act under the other. M. Beauxfaux’s claim is twenty years’ 
service, that of M. Verlat superior merit asa painter. It is to be 
hoped in the interests of the Academy that this vexed question 
may shortly be decided, and one or the other appointed to the 
practically vacant post. The directorship of the Academy is looked 
on as one of the highest, if not the highest art appointment in 
Belgium, not so much for the emolument, which is small, as for 
the prestige of the position. 

In summer the landscape students are not tied down to ordinary 
Academy hours, but generally work out of doors in the suburbs 
at some place chosen by their professor, who comes round two or 
three times a week to inspect their work and correct it upon the 
spot. For sketching purposes, the environs of Antwerp are gene- 
rally somewhat unjustly despised, though it cannot be denied that 
much of the landscape merits the epithet often applied to it of 
“Noah’s-arky.” On first seeing the Scheldt one feels as if child- 
ish dreams had at last come true, and that the beloved animals 
and corkscrew trees which made such a fine procession on the 
nursery floor were really and truly alive. The country is flat 
without an attempt at anything approaching to a hill, but that 
very flatness gives it a character all its own, almost amounting to 
grandeur, impressive in a broad stretch of 


here is something 


land, whether it be a plain green “with the glory of standing 
crops,” or a yellow arid expanse of the limitless desert. The 
tramway from Antwerp takes only ten or fifteen minutes to 
reach the village of Merxem, around and beyond which can be 
found plenty of subjects for study. There are windmills; red. 
roofed farmhouses girt about with garden and orchards; copses 
of beech and oak; plantations of Scotch fir where the foot sinks 
inches deep in green and golden moss. The air is sweet with 
the scent of the fields, and the woods alive with the hum of 
insects. Hares and rabbits start up from the bracken, squirrels 
jump from tree to tree, and little brown siskins chirp in the 
meadows, The long lush grass that grows round the moats of 
the chiteaux is dotted with kingcups, forget-me-nots, and ox-eyed 
daisies. Pollard, willow, and bee-haunted lime-trees are mirrored 
in the lily-covered water, There is no lack of beautiful things to 
int if the weather is only propitious enough to allow of out- 
oor work. Too often the summers in Flanders are like our own, 
summers only in name, or as the American —_ it, not 
weather, but samples. Indeed, the climate is as bad as that of 
England, if not worse. It is certainly more depressing. Then, 
too, along the Scheldt, greyest of grey rivers, are many pleasant 
“bits” to please the artist, The big brown barges with their 
tawny sails, the little quiet old-world villages that lie asleep 
along its banks, the tall green canes that fringe them. Those who 
wish to go further afield can take rail to Calamthout or some of 
the many villages towards the Dutch frontier. There the sketcher 
will find lakes and sandy dunes, homes of the wild-duck and other 
water-fowl, besides vast expanses of moor and heather. 

The first impression of Antwerp is almost certain to be one of 
disappointment. There is little left to remind us of its fifteenth- 
century glories and commercial splendour. Except the cathedral and 
its magnificent spire, there is nothing grand or impressive to reward 
the mere sight-seeing tourist. It is only a quaint homely red and 

y Flemish town, a good deal spoilt by modernization, dull, 
badly paved, and badly lighted. In the long summer days when 
the late setting sun and the tardy twilight make painting possible 
up to nearly eight o'clock, the evenings are not so long but that. 
the time may be filled up. There are the boulevards for a lounge, 
with a seemingly endless variety of cafés and cafés chantants. 
Sometimes there is music in the Place Verte or in the Parc; at. 
other times réunions at the outdoor concerts of the ‘‘ Harmonie” 
and the ‘“‘ Cercle Artistique,” two subscription clubs. Whitsuntide 
brings with it the Klein Kermesse, the fair which for a month 
covers the big desolate Place de la Commune with innumerable 
booths, There plenty of noise and vulgarity may be found, but 
nothing picturesque. It does not require a very long acquaintance 
with Flemish folk to find out that, however admirable they may 
be for patience and industry in their work, they are all that is 
most ungainly, uncouth, and repulsive in their amusements, In 
the winter there are two theatres to relieve the tedium of the long 
evenings, and the English students not long since started a sketching 
club which met in turns at the rooms of the different members. 
If it failed somewhat in its ostensible purpose, it proved very suc- 
cessful from a social point of view. 

Besides the Academy, there is now a private atelier, under the 
direction of M, Verlat. It was originally started with the object 
of providing a place for students to work in who wished to remain 
during the vacations. The Atelier Verlat has now become a per= 
manent and, on the whole, successful institution. Many who 
found the Academy regulations irksome, others who wished to 
commence painting sooner than the Academy routine would 
allow, and some whose enthusiastic admiration for M. Verlat made: 
them dislike the discipline of M. Beauxfaux, form the members of 
this studio, Almost all are English or American, but there are 
four or five Belgian young ladies, M. Verlat being a stout sup- 
porter of the higher education of women. He has long been an 
upholder of a scheme for admitting female students to the 
Academy. This innovation has been talked of for many years, 
but never seems to get any nearer realization. The failure of the 
experiment at the Beaux-Arts in Paris has not tended to encour- 
age the Belgian Government to carry out the idea. The new- 
comer to ane will at first find.a good deal to explore and to 
interest him. Unfortunately every week sees some picturesque 
corner swept away. A process of modernization has been going on 
lately which, while likely to make the town more healthy, has 
spoilt much of its quaintness. The old town walls have been 
razed, to make room for boulevards. The new quays will 
necessitate the removal of several canal streets. If they contain 
much that is unsavoury, they also contain numberless bits of » 
architecture dear to an artist's heart. The town people have 
almost entirely ceased wearing the national costume; but on - 
Friday, the market day, a few picturesque figures may be seem 
coming from the country villages, the women in tall, stiffly- 
starched white lace caps or big poke bonnets with quaintly 
figured ribbons. Then the Grand Place is full of life, movemen' 
and colour. Piles of vegetables and fruits, baskets of eggs an 
pyramids of cheese, are sold by figures clad in all shades of blue ° 
and grey. In front of the beautiful north gate.of the cathedral 
is the broom market. In a corner against the cathedral wall the 
tired dogs lie panting between the shafts of their little carts or 
stretch out their bony, starved bodies as much as their harness will 


allow. But per the gayest, brightest scene in Antwerp is the 
flower market. The only redeeming feature in these stolid, unin=- 
teresting Antwerp folk is their love for flowers, Mingling with © 


the scent of the blossoms come the chimes of the cath bells, 
which always peal their merriest on Friday at midday. Whya ° 
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fast day should be chosen for this jubilee seems rather curious ; 
but while the bells are ringing and the flowers are blowing, and 
perchance the sun shining, the student who comes to study in this 
dull old town feels that, after all, there are advantages in Antwerp 


not to be altogether despised. 


THE NEW HEBRIDES AND THE LABOUR TRAFFIC. 


ger deputation which waited on Lord Derby on Wednesday 
to call his attention to the labour traffic in the Pacific fully 
deserved that he should say kind things to it. It confined itself 
strictly to calling his attention to a state of things of some interest, 
but did not suggest that anything particular should be done. It 
is sufficiently well known that the Colonial Secretary is always 
ready to direct an intelligent and scrutinizing eye to any object of 
interest which may present itself on the face of the globe. He 
has never been known to decline.to direct his attention wher- 
ever it was likely to be rewarded by a discovery, and is always 
disposed to emit curious observations of a critical nature. 
The deputation asked for very little more. They ty ve 
vaguely that steps should be taken, and that the French 
Government should be spoken to, with the object of pro- 
tecting the natives of the New Hebrides from kidnappers; but 
they purposely stopped short of asking for the one measure likely 
to prove effectual, Lord Derby thanked them for their modera- 
tion and much commended their virtue, Then he proceeded to 
deal with the whole question in his own judicial style. He propped 
the arguments pro up against the arguments con, and left thom 
standing. 

What the deputation had to set before Lord Derby in support 
of their request that something not too strong should be done was 
avery old story. European colonies in the Southern hemisphere 
are always more or less in dire want of labourers capable of 
working in a tropical climate. Negroes can no longer be got, and 
are proverbially useless except as slaves. Chinese coolies are 
good workmen, but they are far too pushing to rest content 
as labourers. The planters do not seem to find that they stay 
long enough on the same plantations. Besides, the demand is 
in excess’ of the supply. Hands, however, must be got some- 
where, and they are recruited with more enterprise than scruple. 
‘The islands of the Pacific were long the happy hunting-ground 
of the “contractor.” The quality of the aabeae got there was 
inferior; but then it was to be obtained with much greater 
freedom than elsewhere. In India a strong and vigilant Govern- 
ment protected the coolie, and its protection followed him when 
he had left the country. But there was nobody to protect the 
natives of the Pacitic Islands, and a species of slave trade grew up 
among them, and became an abuse of great magnitude. Much has 
been done to check it. Wherever the controlling power of the 
English Government extended, it was put a stop to; but that 
control is at best only indirect among many of the groups of 
islands of which the Pacific is full, and there the speculator in 
native labour had the liberty which he wascertain to abuse. There 
is no reason to suppose that the members of the deputation of last 
Wednesday overstated their case in any considerable degree. The 
slightest consideration of the probable conditions under which the 
trade is carried on will show that Dr. G. Smith had probability in his 
favour when he said that the labour traffic often meant kidnapping 
on one side and bloody reprisals on the other. Those distant regions 

of the Pacific have notoriously been long full of broken men and 
outlaws of various European nations. Under the name of sandal- 
wood traders, or some other convenient title, they contrive to come 
as near piracy as the fear of the gallows allows them. It is these 
adventurers who naturally carry on the trade in labourers, and 
they do it after the fashion that might be expected. The New 
Hebrides are under no recognized authority ; and when an English 
war ship is not actually on the spot, armed Europeans will be 
only too ready to carry things with a high hand. The difficulty 
of protecting the natives from such ruffians is complicated by the 
fact that France has views on the New Hebrides. Her colony 
_ of New Caledonia lies only some hundred and. fifty miles to 
the south-west. Plans for bringing the two under the same 
system of administration have been proposed in Paris, and enter- 
tained with the favour never at any time denied to anything 
which would extend French influence. The New Hebrides have 
been selected as a convenient place in which to establish a colony 
for incorrigible criminals, according to the scheme presented to the 
‘Chambers some time ago. To save the natives from the actual 
miseries from which they suffer,and from the greater evil with 
which they are threatened, was the object of the deputa- 
tion. They had no very definite plan to propose, but they did ask 
that something should be done. It was perhaps inevitable, con- 
sidering how many of the speakers were missionaries or philan- 
thropists, that they should at least to some extent spoil their case 
*y exaggeration. One gentleman thought it wrong that the 
islanders should be allowed to emigrate at all. It would appear that 
in his opinion the Pacific Islands should be preserved as a species 
_ of missionary park under British protection, well stocked with their 
Appropriate game, The kind of answer which Lord Derby might be 
_ expected to make to addresses of this kind scarcely nesdea report- 
_ Ing. He was glad to see that none of the gentlemen whom he had 
_ the honour of receiving had come to propose aunexation, at least 
not by that shocking name. Annexations are not in fashion, not 
- ven in South Africa, in his opinion. As for the protection of the 


natives, of course it was right that they should be protected. 
But there were difficulties in the way. e might hang and im- 
prison our own ruffians when we caught them murdering and kid- 
napping ; but what were we to do with the French? In politics 
it is above all things necessary to please the French, and they 
might not be Sati pension that we were taking upon us to 
restrain active citizens engaged in the patriotic task of extending 
the legitimate intluence of their country in the New Hebrides, 
Of course the Colonial Secretary would have nothing to say to any 
roposal for making the New Hebrides into a prison for the natives. 
rd Derby’s dislike to doing anything is consistent with itself, and 
extends to objecting to prevent men from attending to their own 
interests. He fully recognized that this was a very important 
business—very important indeed—and though he did not see his 
way to doing anything he would take it into his consideration. 
That may be taken for granted. No living statesman can be more 
implicitly trusted to consider a matter for any length of time, 
and to do it with impartiality, thoroughness, and intelligence. 
Meanwhile it is not very easy to see what necessity there is for 
any lengthy consideration. Nothing can be simpler than the whole 
matter. Except to those people who are capable of believing that 
the world is flat, it must be perfectly obvious that the New 
Hebrides cannot indefinitely remain unannexed by some European 
nation. From the moment that adventurers in trade or reli- 
gion, of good character or of bad, begin to come among bar- 
barous tribes, the old organization and independence cease to 
be any longer possible. The natives lose their best qualities 
and learn all the vices of the white adventurers. In any case 
they are helpless in the presence of the armed and intelligent 
villany of the newcomers. The choice for them is not between 
some kindsof order and prosperity under native rule and govern- 
ment by the whites, but between that and miserable anarchy. 
We have our recent experience in Fiji and our present experience 
in South Africa to show us that there is no middle term. Of 
course it does not follow that, if the New Hebrides are to be 
taken by somebody, they should be taken by us. We may not 
find our account in taking the government of the islands out 
of the hands of half-educated Scotch missionaries and more or less 
rascally traders. But that somebody will is tolerably certain ; 
and, considering the use to which the islands would probably be put 
by the French, it is perhaps as much our interest as it well can be to 
establish a protectorate. If we are not going to cease altogether to 
try to regulate the labour traflic, we must have officers exercisi 
authority on the spot, and they will always be the virt 
Government, It is not at all to be hoped that the difficulty of 
supplying tropigal colonies with labourers will diminish, but much 
the reverse. There seems every reason to suppose that the 
French claims lately advanced against Madagascar were originally 
suggested by the wish to find some country in which the planters 
of Réunion could obtain coolies without having to submit to all 
sorts of vexatious control as they do now when they have to get 
them in India. There are many others in the country iietiiee 


Lord Derby who see with something like comer, Wet we are 


almost daily absorbing more and more of the barbarous country 
which lies along our borders in various parts of the world, But, 
in spite of protests and alleged unwillingness, the process goes on, 
and will in all probability continue. It really seems that the only 
result of a policy of disinterestedness is to inflict a few years 
of anarchy on the countries we have to annex,and make the an- 
nexation all the harder when it actually comes. Meanwhile there 
is one sentence in Lord Derby’s speech which seems to contain 
something like an expression of intention. He spoke of an under- 
standing between France and England to respect the independence 
of the islands. If there were anything more utterly foolish in our 
colonial policy than the cowardly habit of letting things drift, it 
would be making “ understandings” with France. We have had 
some experience of what that has meant in Egypt. We had an 
understanding about Madagascar, and we see what has come of it. 
Understandings between countries that they will not do what 
may one day be forced on one of them, are among the most fer- 
tile of possible sources of trouble. If we do not’ choose to take 
over the New Hebrides ourselves, we need not build up a bungling 
imitation of a real protectorate, and in particular we need not do 
it with the French as fellow-workmen. 


PICTURES OF PARIS. 


pees the next best thing to being in the flesh in the 
neighbouring city of Paris is to be reminded pleasantly b 

lively writing and well-felt and well-drawn pictures of one’s 
favourite haunts; and such a reminder could not be mote 
effectively and agreeably given than it is in a handsome volume 
called Parts Pittoresque (Paris: Librairie de L’Art. 
Remington). The authors, MM. de Champeaux and Adam, 
and the artist, M. Lucien Gautier, haye worked hand in 
hand, as it were, to produce an attractive book, and to 
take one in imagination now on the Pont Neuf, now to the 
markets, now to Auteuil, now to the Louvre, and again on the 
quays among the bouguinistes. With regard to these the authors 
relate a curious anecdote of Charles Nodier. He one day went 
from one bouguiniste to another, trying to complete a certain 
collection in which he took a deep interest. In the box belonging 
to a shabby little old man at the corner of the Pont des Arts he 
suddenly saw the book he had long been looking for—a Schrevelius 
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in the Leyden edition of 1671. He opened it, looked at it, 
looked at the old man, fancied he knew what kind of person he 
had to deal with, and said in a careless tone, “ Well, my good 
fellow, what do you want for this rubbish ? I'll give thirty sous.” 
“Rubbish! Thirty sous!” cried the old man, whose face shone 
with holy horror, “rubbish! But, M. Nodier—” “ What! 
You know my name?” “Oh, Monsieur, who is there does not 
know the name of the learned, the accomplished, the kindly 
Academician, to whom we owe so many delightful works?” 
Nodier, highly flattered, looked at the little man with interest and 
curiosity. “Thirty sous, M. Nodier,” the other continued ; 
“ rubbish, this Schrevelius! This variorum edition, though it is 
less looked for than the Amsterdam edition of 1684, is not a 
whit less remarkable and certainly does not deserve the scorn 
xu profess for it. I will not goso far as to compare it with the 
enice Aldines of 1501, but still—” Nodier, astonished to hear 
the little man talking like this, put a host of bibliographical 
questions to him, ali of which he answered in a manner that 
completed the Academician’s surprise. Delighted to find so much 
learning under the well-worn surtout of the bookstall-keeper, 
Nodier asked his opinion on a new edition of Juvenal, which 
Achaintre, the first Latinist of the day, had just broughtout. At 
this the old man seemed confused. ‘Surely, Monsieur,” said 
Nodier, “ you know of this monumental work, which will be the 
envy and the despair of the German philologists?” The fact is, 
Monsieur,” replied the little old man with growing embarrass- 
ment, “ the fact is that Iam Achaintre.” This, of course, was at 
any time a very exceptional case; and the authors tell us that the 
majority of bouquinistes nowadays are cunning Normans who 
have their own methods of putting a price on their wares. They 
watch you if you are an intending purchaser with jealous care, 
and they will gauge the depth of your desire for a particular book 
from an involuntary gesture or even from an affectation of in- 
difference. They have, however, for the most part rather a bad 
time ; for one real collector there are fifty idlers, who rummage the 
contents of their boxes to no purpose and leave them in disorder. 
The true bouquineur is always eager for the chase in all weathers, 
and even if he does not end his scrutiny by buying, at least he has 
an intelligent and kindly word for the bouguiniste. Of this 
was Boulard, of whom it is written :— 
L’age n’avait en rien apaisé ses ardeurs. 

Trente mille bouquins meublaient sa nécropole ; 

S’il n’efit fallu payer & Caron son obole, 

Il efit cédé sa place & ses envahisseurs, 
Then there was Parison, the king of the bouquineurs, who bought 
for nineteen sous an edition of Plantin’s Cesar which was after- 
wards sold for fifteen hundred francs, 

From bouquins and bouquineurs to public libraries and their 
frequenters is an easy step, and in connexion with these the authors 
have a good word to say for the much-abused and much-tried 
officials of the library. It must be at least annoying to have a 
furious complaint made by a person who, book in hand, protests 

inst the carelessness which has found for him a volume quite 
different from the one he asked for, Le Jardin des Racines grecques, 
which is, in fact, the very volume he angrily brandishes. “ If,” says 
the official courteously, “this volume does not contain all the infor- 
mation you want, we have others which are more complete and 
go deeper into the matter; for instance there is the Thesaurus 
lingue grece.” “ That, sir,” replies the reader, “ is nothing to the 
se; Lam a gardener, and what I want to know is how the 

reeks laid out their gardens.” Again, another reader came up to 
a librarian and said, “Sir, would you be good enough to give me 
abig book?” “ A big book—the description is somewhat vague. 
Do you mean the yy oma P” “Oh! it is of no consequence 
so long asit is big.” “ Of no consequence ? Pray, what do you want 
it for?” “I want it to sit upon. The seats you provide are too low.” 
The Bibliothéque Nationale has, like the British Museum, its 
regular frequenters, with their various peculiarities. There was 
Tl Signor Carnaval, in whom an unfortunate love affair had pro- 
dacalt a form of harmless lunacy which led to his wearing jonquil- 
coloured clothes, putting a wreath of flowers round his hat, and 
sitting every day for hours tegether in front of the same open 
volume. There was the Orientalist who went by the name of The 
Persian, who came in at ten o'clock every morning, carrying two 
large volumes under one arm and an umbrella in the other hand. 
He was working at a Turkish-French dictionary. “Chose 
curieuse! ce Persan n’était sans doute pas de la Perse; il 
paraissait ignorer absolument le frangais, et on n’a jamais su s'il 
. connaissait le ture.” One fine day he failed to put in an appear- 
ance ; and it was at once supposed, and rightly, that he was Tend. 

The brief account of the history of the National Library is 
curious and interesting. Its beginning is attributed to Charles V., 
who left nine hundred manuscripts behind him. The keeper of 
these was the King’s body servant, Gilles Mallet, who had them 
Put in a tower of the Louvre, called the Library Tower, which 
was lighted by thirty small chandeliers with a silver lamp 
in the middle of them. Gilles Mallet catalogued and made 
an inventory of the books which he valued at 2,823 livres 
4 sols. They were afterwards bought by the Duke of ford 
for 1,200 livres. A full history of them is given in M. 
Léopold Delisle’s Le Cabinet des Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Under Francis I. Guillaume Budé was made Master 
of the King’s Library. Amongst his successors were Pierre 
Duchitel, Mellin de Saint-Gelais, Pierre Montdidier. In 1566 
an ordinance of Henri II. decreed that a copy of every book 
printed and published “ avec privilége du roi” should be deposited 


in each of the royal libraries. Under Louis XIII. the libra: 
increased enormously, and an ordinance of 1617 set forth “qu’ 
Yavenir ne sera octroyé & quelque personne que ce soit aucun 
privilége pour faire imprimer ou exposer en vente aucun li 
sinon & la charge d’en mettre gratuitement deux exemplaires.en la 
Bibliothéque du Roi.” It was Louis XIV. who opened the library 
to the public. As the convent of the Cordeliers was too small to 
afford enough room for the growing collection, Colbert bought two 
houses next to his own, to which the volumes were moved in 
1666, and in which they remained till 1721, when they were taken 
to their present resting-place. 

Having taken up the cudgels for the Lome officials of the 
National Library, MM. de Champeaux and Adam proceed later on 
to appear for the defence for a less useful but completely harmless 
race of beings, the “ pécheurs 4 la ligne.” The true, the authentic 
pécheur & la ligne has, according to them, a rrank countenance ; 
his dress is simple and serviceable. He himself either makes or 
carefully chooses his apparatus. He knows every current, every 
trick of the river in the part which he frequents ; he knows also 
the characters, the ways, the moods of the fish. The bottom of 
the river has no more secrets for him than has the Rue de 
Rivoli; he will tell you where there is gravel and where there is. 
mud. He has an instinct for changes in the weather and in the 
temperature; and, in fine, he can catch fish even if there are no 
fish to be caught. Supposing that you, a mere amateur, spend two. 
fruitless,hours at a given place on the bank; you abandon it; he 
takes your place, and in less than a minute catches a fine fish. 
One of Louis Philippe’s best known Ministers, M. de Salvandy, 
took delight in this ingenuous art, which he used to practise 
early in the morning before there was much danger of his being 
recognized. He had selected with infinite care a coign of vantage,. 
and three mornings running he found his favourite place pre- 
occupied. He bore this with the silent patience, or semblance of 

tience, which became a Minister; but when it happened a 
ourth time he spoke. He drew near the other fisher, and began 
a conversation on general subjects with him, finally saying in 
insinuating tones, “ You have, no doubt, some occupation more 
troublesome than this. It is a happy chance which just now gives 
you eo much leisure.” The stranger replied :— 

“Non, Melibeee, deus nobis otia fecit! ... 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem.” 

M. de Salvandy, surprised, expressed his regret at having intruded 
on so serious a sorrow. The stranger replied, ‘ Sir, your appear- 
ance inspires me with confidence. Let me tell you my case. 
was rector of the Academy of X., and I discharged my duties with 
zeal and with good faith. His Excellency the Minister received 
certain fulse reports concerning me, on the strength of which he 
had me turned out. I came at once to Paris to protest against 
this injustice; but perhaps, sir, you do not know what Ministers 
are; for poor fellows like you and me they are inaccessible. One 
cannot even get a place to wait in in the anteroom. So, to forget 
my troubles, I have taken to this delightful pursuit, and have 
found here a place which J assure you, sir, is all that can be desired.” 
“ What do you hope from the Minister?” said M. de Salvand 
gently. “ Well, [hope that once he condescends to hear me he wi 

ome full justice. But or Ministerial justice, like other 
justice, goes pede claudo.” M. de Salvandy, who knew something 
of the case, asked the rival fisher to supply him with details. 
“ T have,” he said, “ friends about the Ministry who might possibly 
help to get this affair set right.” The details were given and the 
same evening the ex-rector received a communication to the 
effect that his innocence was recognized, and that in consideration 
of his former services he was appointed to a much better post. 
“Dés le lendemain matin, & la premiére heure, M. de Salvandy 
rentrait en possession de son poste de prédilection, et, débarrassé 
d’un rival dangereux, continua tranquillement sa guerre & l'ablette 
et au goujon.” 


THE EXAMINATION MANIA. 


HE historian of the future—whether from New Zealand or 

elsewhere—will probably, when speaking of life in England 
in the latter of the nineteenth century, dwell on two strikin 
facts. He will point out that, while physical sports were pursue 
with an ardour never before approached ; while cricket, boating, 
yachting, hunting, and mountaineering had each a literature 
of its own, and formed apparently the exclusive delight of 
devotees innumerable—high-pressure education was carried far 
beyond any limits previously reached, and young men and boys 
were expected to learn and remember a t many more things 
than young men and boys had ever been expected to learn and 
sepsis Wee, and that thus there was in the same communit; 
and at the same time a tendency to cultivate bodily par | 
and skill to such an extent as could hardly leave room for much 
intellectual work, and, on the other hand, a tendency to strain 
the youthful brain in a manner which could hardly fail to be 
injurious to vital strength. Sufficient proofs of the truth of this 
assertion it will not be hard for the writer of a later cent 
to find ; but let it be hoped that, after bringing them forw 
he will be able to say that in due time the good sense of Eng- 
lishmen, as usual, asserted itself; that a contempt for exclusive 
devotion to mere physical sport and a strong dislike to over-educa- 
tion gradually grew up; and that, in consequence, youths were 
neither enco , on the one hand, to look upon cricket or 
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hunting as the sole object of life, nor, on the other, to injure them- 
selves irreparably by excessive intellectual labour in order to pass 
terribly severe examinations. 


Of this conversion of the men with too few ideas and of the men 
with too many ideas, much to be wished for as it is, there are, 
however, unfortunately but few signs at present. Of exaggerated 
love of sport and of the crass philistinism it produces we do not 
desire now to speak, as the evidence of these 1s familiar to all, and 
as they have been made the subject of very many disquisitions. 
In time it may be hoped the evil will cure itself, as the world must 
get tired of the dull men who think that the highest achievement 
of human beings is to perfect themselves in games. The other evil, 
the encouraging or obliging young men and boys to go through 
a forcing process, the putting an undue strain on the mind without 
any pan to the body, is the graver of the two, and seems, if 
anything, to increase rather than diminish. There is even now a 
very general opinion that exuminations, especially those which 
mere boys have to undergo, are too severe, and that the method 
which is notoriously resorted to in preparing for a certain class of 
examinations is an extremely bad one; but, though this view may 
have many adherents, no Governing Body or Board is in the 
smallest degree willing to relax the strictness or to diminish the 
scope of its own examinations, or to curb what may legitimately 
be called the license of examiners, The examinations must be 
not only extremely severe, but also very wide, and the unhappy 
boys have not only to learn one or more subjects thoroughly, but 
likewise to go through the serious additional labour of charging 
their immature minds with several other subjects. Need it be 
said that the excessive effort must, in very many cases, have 
injurious results? What would be thought of a system of physi- 
cal competition which gave a large prize to the youth who suc- 
ceeded in a ten-mile running-match? Would it not be said that 
the effect of the training must be to overstrain youthful consti- 
tutions, and that those who thus encouraged boys or very young 
men to do too much were guilty of what our forefathers called 
flying in the face of Providence, and what we call defying the 
laws of Nature. In vain do doctors point out the evil effect 
of the forcing process on youthful brains, Equally in vain do 
others point out that sometimes the youngsters who succeed 
in these exaggerated examinations cannot, to use a pleasing 
American expression, be used much afterwards. No Board will 
lessen its requirements, and there is not the slightest diminution 
or blunting of what Dr. Tuke calls the “refined ingenuity of 
examiners in torturing the examined.” To make a very young 
man or a mere boy “ bring up” as many subjects as possible is the 
object of those who direct examinations. To give all possible 


trouble, and not so much to test as to baffle and bewilder the | 


youthful mind, seems too often to be the object of examiners. 
Are the few lads who have enough capacity to carry all the sub- 
jects required, and sufficient astuteness to meet the wiles of the 
examiners, likely to be the better for the continued and very 
severe strain their minds have prematurely undergone? and are 
they likely to achieve any very overwhelming success in the 
arduous careers for which, according to theory, the examinations 
show them to be specially fitted ? 


What some distinguished doctors think about this subject has 
been shown in a pamphlet by Mr. J. A. Digby, called /othouse 
Education, a second edition of which has been lately published. 
Mr. Digby might with advantage have treated his subject more 
fully; but his little treatise, though rather crude in form, has 
the merit of setting the opinions of physicians very clearly before 
the reader, and it contains what is perhaps the best instance of the 
caprices of examiners that has yet been given. On the over- 
examination of boys which now takes place, the views of medical 
men seem to be extremely clear. The Lancet, which on this as 
on other subjects may be taken to represent the opinion of the 
medical profession, has in two articles spoken with great severity 
of the regulations for the examination of naval cadets. With 
regard to these it is to be observed that though at first sight 
they may not seem severe, they must be thought severe 
when it is remembered that the boys who have to pass the 
examinations are only from twelve years to thirteen years and a 
half old, and it is to be observed that some of the regulations are 
80 widely framed as to enable the examiners to require a great 
deal if they think fit. What use examiners often make of 
liberty of this kind every one knows. With respect to the folly 
of causing boys at such an early age to go through competitive 
examinations, the Lancet says :— 

There can be no room to question the extreme peril of ‘overwork ” to 
children and youths with undeveloped brains. ‘The excessive use of an 
immature organ arrests its development by diverting the energy which 
should be appropriated to its growth, and consuming it in work. 

And Dr. Crichton Browne says yet more emphatically :— 


By submitting little boys of twelve or thirteen to competitive examina- 
tion in mere school-work, we may be able to select those of the quickest 
wits and most susceptible of cram; but we should certainly not bring to the 
Jront those with the greatest grasp of intellect and force of character. 

To institute such examinations at such an age seems to me to be offering 
a premium on p ity, which is either the characteristic of an inferior 
order of mind or the vice of a fine but fragile organization. 

It seems often to be forgotten that the children of savages walk and talk 
and attain every step in development earlier than do those of civilized 
races. Lower organisms are more rapidly evolved and reach complete evo- 
lution sooner than higher ones; and in any competitive examinations, in- 
stituted in the first decade of life, European infants would be put to shame 
by negro infants, or even by the progeny of the Australian aborigines. 


And the same biological law holds good amongst individuals of the same 
race, those of greater mass and complexity being slower in reaching maturity 
than those of simpler and feebler mental structure. . . 


The premature activity of the brain exhausts its strength or sets up 
bodily degeneration. 
Now it can hardly be disputed that naval officers should before all 
things possess nerve and stamina, without which, indeed, they can 
hardly discharge their ordin duties, not to speak of doing 
specially difficult work, and that nothing can be more injurious 
than a system which tends to overstrain the brain and shake the 
nervous system in youth, and thereby to lay the foundation of 
nervous disease in later life. No doubt in these days naval officers 
must be highly trained; but surely it can be possible to give them 
the requisite training without following a course which may tend 
to impair the most vitally essential qualities. It was, if we 
remember rightly, once complained that when young officers, after 
going through their period of service at sea, came to the Naval 
College, they often did not seem to have learnt much since they 
left the training-ship, This was deemed a sad state of things, 
it being apparently thought that there should have been a 
steady rate of mental progress; but was not the true inference 
that for a certain period they had been forced too quickly, and that 
by a natural reaction they learnt little for some time afterwards? 
It need hardly be said that the authorities at the Naval College 
have, like other authorities, delighted in making the exami- 
nations severe, and in requiring men not to learn thoroughly 
that which they are likely to remember, but to attain some 


knowledge of a variety of subjects which they are certain soon to 
forget. 


Of those competitive examinations which young men or boys 
who are close on maturity have to undergo Mr. Digby does not 
say much, though he gives some amusing instances of the mis- 
chievous pedantry of examiners. Thus he quotes from Mr. Froude’s 
inaugural address at St. Andrew’s in 1869 a story of “a highly 
distinguished man” who, having to examine in English history, 
announced to his colleagues that he meant to set a — “ for 
which Macaulay might possibly get full marks,” and says that he is 
inclined to think that the principle laid down by this examiner 
has been very closely followed. ‘Hers undoubtedly he is to some 
extent right. It is no uncommon thing to find examination 
pepers which an accomplished literary man would not undertake 
to answer unless he had two or three days and the aid of a 
good library. Another case is cited by Mr. Digby, in which 
an examiner fairly outwitted himself—perhaps, however, accom- 
plishing no very difficult task in so ers This ingenious 
person found himself much in the position of Hegel when asked to 
explain a certain passage in his own writings, as at the very last 
moment he had to appeal to the staft of the Geographical Society 
to answer a problem which he had set to candidates, but could not 
for the time being solve himself. [t must have been comic 
| enough to find an examiner thus troubled; but though this 

gentleman certainly succeeded in getting into a curious diffi- 
culty, he did not perhaps show so well the ludicrous side 
' of examinations as the examiner for the army whose wonderful 
question we have referred to above. This gentleman set as 
a subject of composition, “ A visit by Sir Roger de Coverle 
and the Spectator to Lord's Oricket Ground.” It is difficult 
to imagine absurdity carried further, and indeed it is hard 
not to suspect that the examiner was a writer, or at all 


events a great admirer, of modern burlesques. If he had 
asked his victims to describe the conduct of F Maclvor 
at Hurlingham, or the feelings of Belinda on being asked 


to dance the Boston dip, hé would scarcely have set a more 
ridiculous task; yet the task set by him the unfortunate young 
men had to perform, and it is not too much to assume that 
if any of them had had the audacity to say that he had not 
come to write comic essays, and that to write seriously on such a 
subject was impossible, he would have suffered grievously for 
his impertinence. It is difficult to see, however, that any other 
rational answer could be given to the examiner’s demand. Fur- 
ther instances, not perhaps so remarkable as this, but still very 
striking, of strange questions put by those whose work it is to 
test the capacity of candidates might easily be adduced, but for 
these we have not now space. That too much is often required, 
that subjects are given which cannot be properly treated, and that 
much harm is done to boys and young men by the forcing process 
to which they are subjected, can hardly be disputed. Without 
going fully into the question, we may perhaps be allowed to 
suggest a practical cure for pedantry at examinations. It was 
said a good many years ago of a legal examination that not one 
of the examiners could have it. Strong in his own sub- 
ject, each would have failed in one of the others, Now if this 
was true, it certainly was a reductio ad absurdum of the system. 
The sages, after all their years of labour, could not do what they 
required beginners todo. Might not a hint be taken from this, 
and might it not be well to lay down a rule that in future those 
who conduct the more severe examinations shall be required to 
pass them—that is, to obtain an average number of marks in sub- 
jects other than their own? Such a regulation would possibly be 
found, in a short time, to produce a marked effect in checking the 
excessive zeal of examiners. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT O}' ORCHESTRAS IN ENGLAND. 


A RECENT letter from M. Gounod to the French Senate, in 
which the names of more than one composer of the English 
school were mentioned, appears to have met with less notice at 
the hands of the press in this country than was demanded by a 

uestion of such importance. Ina fervent a) to the Legis- 

ture that State support to the cathedral bodies should be con- 
tinued or increased, the composer claimed for those bodies the 
honour of being the nursery of music in the country districts of 
France. Its reception at the hands of the French Senate was 
characteristic of a country in which freedom of opinion is only 
| reg to those who agree with the Government of the day or 

our. The results of the rebuff which M. Gounod received in the 
cause of his art have yet to be felt. It is, however, quite possible 
that, owing to the very different conditions under which ecclesi- 
astical music lives—it can hardly be said to thrive—in modern 
provincial France, the results of the suspension of State support 
may be less productive of mischief to the art than would be the 
-case under similar circumstances in provincial England. We may, 
however, take a lesson from the incident, although there is happily 
at present no immediate prospect of State interference in the 
musical education carried on by our cathedral bodies. The ques- 
tion for us rather should be how to improve and extend that edu- 
cation ; how to spread its effects, which have hitherto been bene- 
ficial in a narrow sphere only, over the still barren field of 
provincial music; in a word, how the cathedral bodies throughout 
the kingdom can begin to teach music, not with a view to their 
daily services alone, but also for the sake of the art itself and the 
—— useful careers of the boys they educate in their choir 
schools. 


England, as a whole, has one very strong and one very weak 
point in her musical position. Her strength lies in the wealth of 
choral societies; her weakness in the dearth of provincial 
orchestras. It may be that the very excellence of the choral 
singing is the cause of this dearth of orchestras, by reason of the 
combination of the greatest possible pleasure with the least pos- 
sible trouble which is atforded by singing in a chorus. But certain 
it is, whatever the cause may be, that there is with us an almost 
total absence of local orchestras in the provinces. With the ex- 


ception of London and Manchester, there are none of the first | 


rank. Bristol, where Mr. Riseley has been making a determined 
effort for the cause, draws its orchestra partly from London 
and from Birmingham, Liverpool, with many orchestral players 
of its own, has still to draw upon Manchester for many players. 
Birmingham is developing an orchestra, and an effort has also been 
made in Cork and Dublin. But what of the other great towns ? 
Glasgow imports an entire London orchestra, headed by a London 
conductor, for its Choral Union concerts; Edinburgh utilizes the 
same imported band on evenings when they are disengaged at 
Glasgow. Newcastle, where an effort was made by Mr. Rea, 
appears to have dropped the experiment. Leeds, Hull, Halifax, 

lymouth, Norwich, and a dozen other large towns which might 
be named, boast no orchestra whatever. This weakness, then, 
exists, and its baneful results upon the musical development of the 
country can scarcely be doubted; orchestral music being absent, 
one of the chief instigations to musical invention is absent too, 
and a large and healthy increase of English composers is not to be 
expected. ‘The question therefore arises how to make good the 
deliciene . One method seems at once to recommend itself, which, 
if properly handled, might be the forerunner of a new system in 
the country. We possess in every cathedral in England a small 
musical school, which is at present restricted to one department of 
the art only, that of singing sacred music, with occasional o 
tuition to a promising pupil among the choristers. In addition to 
this school A em is usually a choral society of the district, which 
divides its interests between sacred and secular music. Here, then, 
is an untried field for orchestral tuition, which, apart from the 
improvement in musicianship which a study of instrumental music 
is sure to introduce, will be a valuable investment of the choristers’ 
time, in view of the return from professional services which they 
will receive when employed in the orchestra of the town or dis- 
trict in which they live. 

The organization of a complete orchestra would be a matter of 
some yeurs, orp a but, once started on a sure basis, the succes- 
sive supply of players need never run short. The cathedral 
bodies themselves would be able at a moderate outlay to obtain 
orchestral support in the festival services which have been so largely 
on the increase during the last few years, and would have the addi- 
tional satisfaction of knowing that the players were as much a 
product of their own school as the daily choir. 
society, too, would be able to produce complete works at a com- 
paratively small outlay; whereas at present either its financial 
resources are crippled by the expense of a London or Manchester 
orchestra, or its musical efficiency is impaired by the substitution 
of a piano or harmonium “ to fill up the wind.” 


Having considered the advantages of this scheme, let us weigh 
the difficulties to be met; dilliculties not by any means few 
or far between, but still not so severe as to counterbalance the 
admirable results of success. These difficulties may be said to 
be three—the cost of the instruments, the cost of tuition, and 
the providing of teachers. The first item of expense is the easiest 
to meet; it would be no great financial risk for a society or 
cathedral chapter to purchase from time to time instruments for 
the pupils, on the understanding that they should either pay 
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asmall yearly sum for eventual possession, or play gratuitous} 
(when efficient) at a certain number of performances, as an equi- 
valent for the value of the instrument. It would be obviously 
important to point out to the pupil that the purchase of an in- 
strument is a small investment of capital which the industry of its 
owner is sure to turn to profit. Then as to the cost of tuition, 
This is a serious item ; but must again be considered by the society 
or Chapter as an investment for the ultimate benefit, not merely 
of the learners, but of themselves. It is an expense which will be 
heaviest at the first, and naturally decrease as the orchestra im- 
proves in experience and in quality. After the first start, many 
persons will see that it is to their own advantage to study an art 
which will render them capable of increasing their incomes by a 
pees and useful employment of their leisure hours. A more 
ormidable difficulty faces us in the third question—namely, the 
providing of competent tuition. As regards the wind instruments, 
the proximity of most of our towns to some military centre renders 
it possible to obtain the services of a bandmaster; in the depart- 
ment of the stringed instruments, however, it will be almost a 
matter of necessity to induce some good player to take the lead in 
the teaching. A fair number of pupils for the violin or for ac- 
companiment lessons is sufficient to ensure the residence in any 
district of a fair player, who would also lead the orchestra 
and instruct the strings at separate rehearsals. But in the 
case of a town where an insuflicient number of private pupils 
rendered the residence of a thoroughly good player impossible, 
a weekly visit to the district by a competent teacher would soon 

ve the way for a competent successor belonging to the town 
itself. The scheme itself, however, deserves a trial at the hands 
of our cathedral bodies and our provincial societies. The neces- 
sary outlay cannot but redound to the future advantage of the 
pupils of the choir school; and in its effects upon the general 
musical tendencies of the country, the result may ‘ost to be out 
of all proportion greater than the initiai difficulties. But the 
experiment, if it is to be made, must be made in earnest, 
without half-heartedness or half-measures. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge here upon that now common 
topic, the moral hold which art of all kinds has over a peeple, 
But a short example of its use may be mentioned. In the 
summer months in Germany, when the opera-houses are closed, 
it is an almost universal privilege enjoyed by the inhabitants 
of the towns to hear a good orchestra, often that of the 
town theatre, playing in some public garden or building, while 
the main part of the population are sitting at their suppers, or 
their coffee or lager-bier. The people come for social intercourse 
and to hear good music well performed. How different from an 
English country town, where the population may be roughly divided 
into two classes—the respectable, which stays at home, and the 
disreputable, which goes to the public-house. There isnocommon 
ground where all classes c'n meet and enjoy a recreation which 
can orly be of benefit to hoth. Is it too much to hope that some 
action such as has been suggested, ending in the foundation of 
local orchestras in the provinces, might be a strong and enduring 
means of raising the tone of public feeling? It certainly is not 
too much to expect that it will lead to a large increase in our 
musical productiveness. If its initiative came from those insti- 
tutions which inspired Tallis, Gibbons, and Purcell with their 
finest works, they would confer on the world a benefit which 
would be welcomed and appreciated by all creeds, classes, and 
shades of opinion, and produce results which no State interference 
could etface. 


THE SHIPBUILDING TRADE. 


OF all British industries perhaps the one that was most pros- 
perous last year was the shipbuilding trade. The year 1881, it 
will be recollected, saw an unprecedented number of ships built ; but 
last year there was even a larger number launched. The official 
statistics are not yet out, and we cannot therefore speak with 
entire accuracy. But from the local information available it ap- 

s that in nineteen ports of the United Kingdom about seven 
hundred and eighty vessels were built during the year, having an 
aggregate tonnage of almost 1,200,000 tons. This was an increase 
of about 20 per cent. upon the year before. On the Clyde the 
increase exceeded 54,000 tons; on the Tyne, Wear, Tees, and 
the Hartlepools, it amounted to 113,755 tons; and generally 
all the ports show very considerable increase. As usual, the 
greatest tonnage was built on the Clyde, amounting to 391,934 
tons; the Wear came next with 212,000 tons; and the Tyne next 
with 208,000 tons. In no other case has the tonnage reached 
70,000 tons. It is worth noting, however, that in Belfast the 
ships built measured 28,120 tons, against only 13,893 tons the 
year before, or more than twice as many ; and it is noteworthy, 
too, that at the very beginning of the current year a steel steam- 
ship, named the Tonic, with a gross register of 4,700 
tons, was launched at Belfast. It would seem, therefore, that the 
shipbuilding trade is really taking root at Belfast, though the 
amount of tonnage turned out is yet small compared with the great 
centres of the trade in Scotland and England, The tendency 
everywhere is becoming more pronounced towards very large 
vessels, Thus on the Clyde the average tonnage has risen from 
915 tons four years ago to 1,347 tons last year; on the Wear 
it has risen from 1,404 tons to 1,727; and on the Tyne from 
1,075 to 1,573. These three rivers between them turned outs 
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as Will be recollected, the great bulk of the tonnage; and it will 
be seen that in all of them there is a marked increase in the aver- 
age size of the ships. On the Clyde one vessel of 7,500 tons was 
puilt, and another of 5,600 tons ; and vessels of between four and 
five thousand tons were numerous everywhere. Steel is also 
coming into more general use ; while, except for very small craft, 
hardly any wooden vessels were built last year. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the large iron sailing vessels built last year show an 
increase. As might be inferred from this great increase in the 
tonnage built, the freight trade was fairly prosperous last year. 
Shipowners would hardly go on ordering more and more vessels 
unless they found their business remunerative. And, in fact, the 
reports of the freight agents leave no doubt that the business 
was fairly profitable last year. Except for the expedition to 
Egypt, which gave rise to a large demand on the part of the 
Government for steamers to convey troops, ammunition, and pro- 
visions, there was no exceptional demand in any quarter. Last 

ear no new trades were opened up, ner was there any marked 
activity in any particular department. But the whole trade all 
over the world increased, and consequently there was profitable 
employment for the vast mercantile marine now afloat. We 
lately showed that the reports and dividends of the London 
Banks proved that the past year was fairly profitable to 
bankers. And the reports and dividends of the Railway Com- 

nies now coming out establish the fact that it has also been 
fairly profitable for the Railway Companies. Shipowners, ship- 
builders, Railway Companies, and bankers—that is to say, the 
great transport Companies and the money-lenders—found last 
year fairly profitable; and it is difficult to believe that 
trade itself was unremunerative. If it was able to give 
profitable employment to the subsidiary agents, it is diffi- 
cult to believe that the employers found their business 
unprofitable. Yet traders generally declare that the year was 
disappointing, and that business: returned little more than the 
interest on the money employed. 

England was the first country to adopt steam navigation gene- 
rally. Having greater capital, greater skill, a larger number of 
skilled labourers, and better machinery generally, it was able to 
take advantage of all new inventions sooner than its competitors, 
and the English shipowners therefore proceeded at once to trans- 
form their sailing fleets into steam fleets. This gave an immense 
impetus to the shipbuilding trade, and the shipowners were re- 
warded by getting a larger part of the carrying trade of the world 
than they had before. Following up the enterprise which had 
thus proved profitable, they soon perceived that iron was pre- 
ferable to wood as a material for shipbuilding, and English 
shipowners began to reject wood for iron. This again 
gave further stimulus to the or eg trade, and it like- 
wise increased the share of English shipowners in the carry- 
ing trade of the world. A steamship is found to be equal to at 
least three sailing-ships, and a good iron steamer was found to 
be more efficient than a wooden steamer. In consequence the 
English shipowners monopolized more and more of the carrying 
trade of the world. They not only got the lion’s share of the 
British trade with the rest of the world, but they began to take up 
an important part of the carrying trade even of foreign countries ; 
that is, of one foreign country with another. In this way British 
shipping has been rapidly growing for the past quarter of a cen- 
tury, until now it is more important than all the other mercantile 
marines of the world. The mere tonnage does not represent the 
efficiency of the British mercantile marine ; because that marine 


consists more largely of iron steamers than any other, and therefore | 


is both newer and more efficient. The vastness of the British 
mercantile marine necessarily requires a large tonnage to be 
built every year merely to keep up the tonnage that is lost or has 
become too old. Moreover, the growth of trade of course re- 
quires an addition to the shipping. Of late years, too, there has 
been a large demand from foreign countries. This country, in fact, 
has become the shipbuilder, as she has long been the banker, of all 
the rest of the world. When the French Chambers a couple of 
years ago passed a Bill giving a bonus to French shipping, the in- 
tention was not merely to increase the French carrying trade, but 
also to promote shipbuilding at home. The first effect, however, 
has been to give a great stimulus to British shipbuilding, for 
French building-yards were unable to execute the orders that 
poured in. Whatever the ultimate result may be, the first effect 
of the measure has undoubtedly been to put money in the pockets 
of our shipbuilders. And German orders have likewise been 
numerous. 

For three years now the shipbuilding trade has been exception- 
ally active, each year having seen an increase in the tonnage built 
over the preceding year, until 1882 exceeded anything that had 
ever been known before. It is argued by many that this will lead 
to a catastrophe some day. When sails were discarded for steam, 
it is admitted that the rebuilding of our mercantile marine became 
necessary. So, again, a second transformation was inevitable when 
wood was supplanted by iron. And the opening of the Suez 
Canal once more rendered imperative the transformation of the 
fleets engaged in the Eastern trade. But it is contended that 
there is nothing now to justify the extraordinary building that is 
going on. Shipowners have gut a mania for la 
ef four and five thousand tons are coming to be medium-sized, 
while ships of six, seven, and even eight thousand tons are being 
launched in considerable numbers. The result, the more cautious 
observers predict, will be that by and by there will not be traffic 
enough for these great vessels ; they will underbid one another in 


ships. Vessels , 
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their desire to get employment, and their owners will be ruined. 
Already, indeed, it is urged that the dividends paid by Shipping 
Companies are quite inadequate, considering the risks. The life of 
a ship cannot be estimated at more than twenty years. It ought, 
therefore, to pay a fair interest on the money invested, and at the 
same time to repay within the twenty years its cost. But, as a 
matter of fact, itis said none of the great Shipping Companies 
pay such dividends as the shareholders, looking at all the circum- 
stances, ought to expect. Already then, we are warned, ship- 
building is being overdone, and by and by we shall have a com- 
plete collapse. There isno doubt some truth in these observa~ 
tions. The business apparently is being pushed too fast. So faras 
we can judge, no harm has yet been done; for, as we have pointed 
out, shipowners found last year fairly prosperous as well as 
shipbuilders. But shipbuilding is continuing to increase without 
any apparent corresponding increase in the traffic. It is said that 
all the shipbuilding yards are from three to six months behind- 
hand in their engagements, and in some cases it is asserted that 
there are orders actually booked which will keep the builders 
employed for the next fifteen months. In short, the builders 
are unable to overtake their orders, and they are also unable 
to get men enough to work for them. In consequence, they are 
obliged to ask about fifteen per cent. more for ships now ordered 
than they have been charging during the past year. As a 
matter of fact, all the materials of shipbuilding are cheaper 
than they were; but, on the other hand, the scarcity of labour 
is such that the men have been able to secure a great in- 
crease in their wages, and the result is that the shipbuilders 
have to add largely to their price. There is danger undoubtedly, 
if this goes on, that the business will be overdone, and that we 
shall have a long depression in the shipbuilding trade. But, on 
the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that pessimist views of 
the same kind have prevailed for many years past. Every great 
spurt of astivity in shipbuilding has induced careful observers to 
say that the thing was being overdone, and to warn us that there 
would be acrash. Yet, in spite of all warnings, the mercantile 
marines of the world have gone on growing, and shipowners have 
held their place successfully. The truth is that the pace of inven- 
tion is now so rapid that shipowners find it impossible to stand 
still. Ifthey do not adopt the newest improvements, their com- 
petitors will. And, in their fear of being left behind in the 
race, they are obliged to keep up their fleets in the highest 
state of efliciency. Every tew years, therefore, there is 
a partial or complete transformation of our mercantile marine. 
First it is, as we said above, the discarding of sails; then the 
supplanting of wood; then the opening of the Suez Canal; and 
now it is the desire to secure speed by enlarging the size of the 
vessels. There is, in fact, always something to require new 

of steamers to be built. And, while these improvements go on 
the activity of the shipbuilding trade will continue. Whether 
the existing rage for large ships is justified or not can be decided 
only by the result. But it is certain that the saving of time is 
enormous. For example, one vessel last year carried a cargo of 
tea from China to London in less than thirty days. A few years 
ago this would have been thought impossible. And when we 
bear in mind the immense saving in wages, freight, and other 
charges, as well as the saving in warehousing and interest on the 
price of the tea, it will be seen that the advantage to trade is 
immense. 


REVIEWS. 


THE TEACHING OF INDIA.* 


pRorEeen MAX MULLER was recently invited by the 
University of Cambridge to deliver a course of lectures to the 
selected Indian candidates studying at Cambridge during their two 
years of preparation. He devoted himself to a special task for their 
benefit ; and the special task he assigned himself was one that no one 
else could have fulfilled equally wel!. For what he set himself to 
do was to awaken enthusiasm for India in those who are going to 
spend their lives there ; and no one can awaken enthusiasm but an 
enthusiast. Professor Miiller is devoted to India as a bridegroom 


| is devoted to his bride, or as a mother is devoted to her baby. 


The volume in which these lectures have been published contains _ 
as a supplement elaborate disquisitions on minute points of | 
Sanskrit learning; but to the class for whom the lectures were 
primarily intended these disquisitions are only fresh signs that the 
lecturer who came before them as an apostle of Sanskrit literature 
and thought was a real master of his craft. They do not affect 
the main p e of the lectures; and, however valuable the 
opinions of fessor Miiller may be to scholars, he has 
written in vain unless what he has written will awake enthu- 
siasm for India in the breasts of Indian civilians. His own 
enthusiasm is so intense that to him India is an earthly paradise, 
with an extraordinary provision for every intellectual taste. It is 
the most beautiful of places, and is in a special sense the happy © 
hunting-ground of the geologist, the botanist, the archeologist, 
and the collector of coins. But these are mere accessories, the 
trimmings of the dish, the flowers of the feast. The real spell of | 


* India: What can it Teach us? A Course of Lectures delivered before 
the University of Cambridge. By F. Max Miiller, K.M. London: 
Longmans. 1883. 
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India over the mind of the enthusiast is that it is the home of 
Sanskrit. It is in India that Sanskrit literature was born, 
flourished, and still in a manner lives on. To know this literature 
is in itself valuable, for Sanskrit thought is one of the chief original 
products of the human mind ; but to the Indian civilian Sanskrit 
is of priceless value, as it is still the language of the learned, 
and the thoughts it embodies are at the base of the thoughts 
of the millions of the people. But even here we must dis- 
tinguish. In Sanskrit itself there is the highly good and the not 
so very good; there is the Sanskrit of the Vedas and the Sanskrit 
of the Renaissance; the Sanskrit of the days of Solomon and the 
Sanskrit of the days of the Christian Fathers. It is only the tme 
old original Veda Sanskrit which awakens the enthusiasm of 
Professor Miiller and by which he hopes to awaken enthusiasm in 
others. To know the Vedas and to treasure them up in their 
hearts is for Indian civilians the one road—but then it is a sure 
and a royal road—to the leading of noble and useful lives in 
India. It is idle to suppose that the mass of young Indians 
will be touched by the sparks of Professor Miiller’s heavenly fire. 
It is only the few that ever are or can be touched by the flame of 
any enthusiasm. Much of any good seed must necessarily fall on 
rocks or among thorns, and Indian civilians are not among edu- 
cated Englishmen specially likely to feel enthusiasm, or, what is 
more important, to keep it alive. In real life Indian civilians are 
young men who have been overworked in early days; who have 
embraced a calling which they would not have embraced if they 
could have seen any chance of getting on in England ; who, when 
they get to India, have to endure as Dest they may the climate of 
their earthly Paradise; who are overwhelmed with the routine 
work which is daily increasing upon them; and whose chief 
reward and support is that they can bestow a fair income and a 
modest pension on the young woman whom they are free to select. 
But in every group of educated young men there are some of ex- 
ceptional ability or exceptional liveliness of mind. To the chosen 
few the high message of the Vedas may be profitably addressed, 
and the mass may be elevated by the thought that others can find 
in India and the Vedas thoughts higher than any to which they 
pretend to aspire. 

When he has advanced a short way on his path Professor 
Miiller turns aside to remove what he considers a very serious 
obstacle to enthusiasm for India and the Vedas. This digression 
comes as a surprise on the reader, Ultimately he finds that it is 
one of the most valuable parts of the volume, and one intimately 
connected with the main purpose of the author. But at first it is 
a surprise; for, while the obstacle noticed is unexpected, another 
obstacle which may be fairly expected is unnoticed. This obstacle 
is the apparent uselessness and impossibility of the civilian doing 
what he is called on to do. He is invited or summoned to ennoble his 
life by an intense and prolonged study of Sanskrit, so that he may 
master and absorb Vedic literature. But Professor Miiller candidly 
tells him that he himselfafter nearly forty years of study is only on 
the fringe of Vedic literature. He knows the main outlines of 
Vedic thought, and it has been the task of a high and well-spent 
life to reveal to others what he has learnt; but the further he 

oes the more he finds himself in the presence of infinite and 
intricate puzzles. The conclusion to which a civilian of doubt- 
ing mind might not unnaturally come is that he can get all 
he needs from the writings of those who have translated 
or systematized what is most prominent or essential in Vedic 
literature, and will leave the puzzles of scholars to those who 
are scholars by profession. But this obstacle to a life of enthu- 
siastic devotion to Sanskrit is not the obstacle which Professor 
Miiller dreads. He-is, indeed, scarcely likely to have thought 
of it, for he cannot imagine to himself a human being so 
eccentric or so depraved as, after having learnt a little Sanskrit, 
to refuse to sacrifice sleep or exercise to learn more. The ob- 
stacle which he makes a solemn pause to combat is the general 
impression entertained, as he fears, by young civilians that 
the Jlindoss are sadly given to telling lies. One great object 
of these lectures is to instil a spirit of love and reverence for 
the people who are the inheritors of the wisdom of the Vedas, and 
Professor Miiller appears to be impressed by the thought that love 
and reverence cannot possibly be felt towards those who tell 
habitually more lies than can be reasonably expected, whether 
they happen to inherit the wisdom of the Vedas or anything else. 
He accordingly sets himself to show that the Hindoos are much 
maligned in this respect. He proves that on true Veda principles 
they ought not to tell lies, that in the opinion of ancient travellers 
they used not to tell lies, and that eminent English authorities 
have, after long knowledge and sympathic acquaintance, found 
them fairly truthful in their ordinary dealings. On the other 
hand he admits that the Mahommedan conquest greatly degraded 
the people, making them less veracious as well as less virtuous 
otherwise, and that, partly from fear and partly from bad habits, the 
Hindoos are now great liars when they have to deal with English- 
men, and especially in courts of justice. It is when they are at 
home, amongst themselves, and when they can immediately find 
each other out, that they are, as Professor Miiller earnestly 
contends, a very decent and honourable set of people. As it is 
when the Hindoos are not at home, but are dealing with the 
Government or appearing in courts of justice, that Indian 
civilians have chietly to appreciate them, it might seem as if 
the lecturer had been more successful in giving prominence to this 
obstacle to enthusiast than in removing it. Bat in reality he is 


should be as sympathetic as possible. Sympathy which allows 
itself to cripple good government is a bad thing; but sym. 
pathy which aids and popularizes good government is a very good 
thing. In order that wise sympathy should be possible, it is neces. 
sary, first, that those to whom it is extended should be understood, 
and in the next place that they should be addressed from the 
highest point which they are capable of appreciating. If the 
sympathizer can bring himself to feel enthusiasm for his task, and 
especially if his enthusiasm is the enthusiasm of gratitude, the 
beneficial power of his sympathy is greatly increased. Here 
Professor Miiller comes in to help, to fortify, and to stimulate the 
civilian. He brings the Vedas to play on the civilian’s mind, 
The Vedas lie at the root of Hindoo thought, and so enable the 
civilian to understand the natives ; the authority of the Vedas is 
acknowledged, and as their teaching is purer and wiser than any. 
thing with which most modern Hindoos are familiar, they furnish 
a standpoint of effective exhortation; and, lastly, as the civilian 
will kaow, if he has sat long enough at the feet of Professor 
Miiller, he has himself a deep debt of gratitude to pay to the 
authors of the Vedas because they have opened to him new pro- 
vinces of speculation, have taught him some truths, and have 
spread before him an invaluable chapter in the history of human 
ought. 

The latter portion of the lectures is devoted to an exposition of 
what it is that the Vedas teach us. Here Professor Miiller occupies 
a field in the mastery of which he is quite unrivalled. The reader 
can only appreciate the power and the art of the lecturer if at 
the end of the concluding lecture he pauses to think how much 
he has learnt, and yet in how short a space the teaching has been 
embodied, with what lucidity and pleasantness it hus been con- 
veyed, and how just a proportion has been preserved between its 
parts. For its special purpose—the provocation of the enthusiasm 
of study—its only fault is its success, as it suggests the thought 
that there is no more to find out than the lecturer has discovered, 
and that no one but the lecturer could have discovered it. No 
one who reads what Professor Miiller tells him in this and his other 
works can doubt that Vedic literature throws a light on the history 
of human thought scarcely, if at all, inferior to that shed by 
Hebrew literature and by Greek literature. Ina perfectly original 
manner the Aryan settlers on the Indus busied themselves with 
the absorbing problems suggested by the phenomena of nature, the 
continuity of the human race, and the rules of righteousness. The 
veneration or worship of ancestors, and exhortations to re- 
member the judgment to come and to listen to the voice of con- 
science, are the chief fruits of Vedic thought in the second and 
third of these fields of investigation. Here Vedic literature has 
its counterparts elsewhere ; it is chiefly, if not entirely, in the un- 
ravelling of the secrets of mythology, in the disclosure of the 
imaginative presentations of successive appreciations of nature, that 
Vedic literature is unique, and it must be added that Professor 
Miiller is unique also. It is not wonderful that he has an un- 
bounded enthusiasm for the literature that has taught him to teach 
somuch. But it must be owned that, while his main teaching is 
in the highest degree intelligible, and his enthusiasm for that which 
he has to teach is equally intelligible, there are passages in his lec- 
tures which to an ordinary reader are hard to understand. These 
have nothing to do with the technicalities of Sanskrit scholarship ; 
they are created solely by the enthusiasm of the lecturer. There 
are moments in Professor Miiller’s enthusiasm—moments of elation, 
and also moments of depression—in which it is difficult to follow 
him. We ask in vain why he should be so much elated and why 
he should be so much depressed? THe may be perfectly justified, 
but he is moying in a plane of thought different from that in which 
commonplace people like young civilians can be expected to move. 
Those who had the privilege of hearing his lectures may 
remember an eloquent and highly poetical passage in which the 
lecturer told them that certain facts of which he had been speak- 
ing struck him as if “we saw the blood suddenly beginning to 
flow again through the veins of old mummies, or as if the Egyptian 
statues of black granite were suddenly to begin to speak again. 
All that is old becomes new; all that is new becomes old.” Facts 
that could produce an impression so vivid and so startling must, it 
might have been thought, have been facts so extraordinary and 
inspiring that human frailty could hardly hope to grasp them. 
When the wondering reader goes back to make certain that he has 
not turned over two pages by mistake, and reassures himself as to 
what these life-giving facts really were, he finds that in Sanskrit 
Parganya means a cloud, or mythologically the giver of rain, and 
that in Lituanian Perkuna means the same thing. There happens 
to be no parallel to Parganya in any other Aryan language; and 
it was no doubt a great comfort to Sanskrit scholars to find 
Perkuna turning up in such an odd, out-of-the-way language as 
Lituanian ; but to describe the miracle of this coincidence as ap- 
proaching such a miracle as that of mummies reviving and statues 
speaking is to move in heights of enthusiasm to which few can 
soar. On the other hand, Professor Miiller is sometimes 
unaccountably depressed. There are some things in life for which 
not even the Lituanian Perkuna can console him. “I should give 
anything,” he writes in one of his depressed moods, “if I could 
escape from the conclusion that the collection of the Vedic hymns 
existed at least 1000 B.c.” What, we ask in wonder, is the matter 
with the Vedic hymns? What is the harm in their being of the 
age to which they belonged? Why should our enthusiast be 


enforcing a very important lesson. If a superior and conquering race 
is to benefit an inferior and conquered race, it is essential that it 


ready to “ give anything” if only he could get their date below 
1000 B.c.? It seems a very pase | sort of date, round and remote, 


‘and if a fanciful person objected to it, and began to weep and 
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lament over it, we should have hoped that he would be easily 
comforted. But Professor Miiller, who ought to know where the 
Vedic shoe pinches, is prostrated by the thought of this unhappy 
date. What makes him miserable is that there are thoughts 
which seem to him modern in the Vedas; and yet if the Vedas 
are of a date so old as 1000B.C., how can these thoughts be 
modern? This sorrow, if viewed from a point other than that of 
emotion, seems to spring from a want of distinctness as to what is 
meant by “modern.” All literature, all recorded thought, all 

stematic philosophy is in one sense extremely modern. For 
Teoasands on thousands of years, the human race went on 
chiefly distinguishing itself from other animals by its power 
of turning nature to its own humble pu Of the beginning 
and progress of thought we are entirely ignorant. All we know 
js that at a very late date in the history of man there was a begin- 
ning of thought which was more or less systematic and more or less 
recorded, which was systematic because it was recorded, and 
which was recorded because it was systematic. This happened in 
quite independent centres at nearly the same epoch, but why it so 
happened no one can tell. The Vedas occasionally resemble some 
of the older Psalms, which must have been composed about the 
same time; but all we can say is that they happened to be so. 
When man came to pursue systematic recorded thought he soon 
found himself at the end of what he could think in some directions, 
and at the beginning of what he could think in others. He might 
workin the former of these directions over and over again, but heonly 
put what were substantially the same thoughts in different 
words. So far ancient and modern thought are the same, and 
always must be. The thinkers of the Vedas got to the point at 
which thinkers of subsequent generations stood still. Itis in the 
examination of secondary causes and in the application of the 
results of this investigation to the command of nature that man 
makes continual progress. No other thought can properly be 
called modern, and here what is modern to-day will be ancient 
to-morrow. The Vedas are valuable to us because they are among 
the earliest records of that thought which, when once thought, is 
of no special age, but which must always make up the best part 
of our lives whatever may be the age to which we belong. 


SANGUELAC.* 


FE is with somewhat mixed feelings that one takes up a novel by 
Mr. Percy Greg on the subject of the American Civil War. 
That few Englishmen cari pretend to rival him in extent and 
thoroughness of acquaintance with the literature of the subject 
(and with something more than its literature) is certain. Nor have 
we at least any sympathy with that peculiar craze which makes 
Englishmen up to a certain point think those who do not agree 
with them fools, and, when they have changed their minds, think 
those who have not changed them still greater fools for their con- 
sistency. But we have grave doubts whether so strong a sympa- 
thizer with one side as Mr. Percy Greg is with the cause of the 
South can write a novel dealing with the subject, without marring 
his workmanship by his sympathy and without exciting in his 
readers feelings which are not conducive to the placid enjoyment 
of a work of tiction. Mr. Greg treads on no toes of ours here, but 
it is quite certain that he will tread on those of a great many other 
people. Now the business of the novelist is emphatically not to 
tread on toes. He neither invents, nor ex: rates, nor disguises 
facts, presenting in that respect a remarkable contrast to certain 
very well-known novelists on the other side. But, as a very con- 
sequence of this scrupulous fairness of attitude, there is an amount 
of argument in his book which we cannot regard as suitable 
to a novel. How perfectly fair the treatment is may be best 
judged from the fact that the whole love story of the novel turns 
on the cruel state of things arising from the worst abuses of slavery, 
and from the fact that, while using very strong language about 
the general manners and morals of the Federal army, Mr. Gre 
has introduced a Federal general who is hardly less of a ae | 
his Southern hero, Clarence Derval. ‘The remark may 
sound paradoxical, but it would have been almost better if Mr. 
Greg had been less ive and more unfair, because it would 
be less likely to mar the interest of a novel. It is not that we are 
in the least unwilling to see Mr. Greg champion the Southern 
cause. On the contrary, we wish he would employ his remark- 
able knowledge, his great interest in the subject, and his very con- 
siderable literary power in writing what has never been written 
et—a real history of the war in space sufficient to do it justice. 
ere are not mapy people, if there are any, who could do such a 
thing better. His partisanship could do no harm in such a book, 
for a partisan, if only he is an honest man, is by no means the 
least valuable kind of historian, But we are not so sure that a 
Partisan is ogee novelist in reference to the subject of his 
partisanship, unless it be at a greater distance from the reader than 
are the events of twenty years ago. 
The objections which may be made to are all ex- 
— or implied in the above paragraph, and with it our task of 
vil's advocacy is pretty well discharged. Putting the question 
of its purpose aside, Sanguelac may be pronounced an interesting, 
= in parts extremely interesting, novel, uniting the power of 
prea J feminine character of a certain kind, which Mr. Greg 
‘h wed in Ivy, with the faculty of depicting battle-scenes which he 
showed in Errant—while free to a great extent from a certain ex- 
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aggeration of tone which was observable in both those books, and 
merciful to the reader in being less ruthless to hero and heroine 
than the earlier one of them. The modern _—~ essentially 
unheroic person himself—will no doubt object that Clarence 
Derval is still too much of an Admirable Crichton to be altogether 
human. But a slight heightening of the virtues as of the vices of 
heroes has always been permitted in the romance, which, as 
opposed to the novel, is properly what Mr. Greg writes. More- 
over, Clarence is very much less of an Almanzor than the redoubt- 
able and unfortunate Marquis D'Ultramar. When the story opens 
he is little more than a boy. We are introduced to him at his 
father’s house at Lexington in Virginia, which, however, is not 
occupied by his father, Colonel Derval, but by his uncle, Mr. 
Lawrence, who is the Colonel’s agent both for his Virginian pro- 
rty and for much larger estates in South Carolina. Colonel 
Derval himself has been absent from his own country for 
many years on diplomatic service, and is at the time United 
States Minister in England. Olarence’s mother having also been 
an Englishwoman, the boy has been educated at Eton, with, 
however, & — sojourn at West Point, and is on his 
way to join his father in London. The time is just after the 
defeat of Fremont for the Presidency. This first glimpse of Vir- 
ginia, however, is merely a lever de rideau intended to introduce 
the reader to Clarence, to suggest his affection for his cousin 
Minna Lawrence, who is quite a child, and to give the idea that 
Lawrence pére is not the most estimable of characters. Then the 
scene shifts to England, where Colonel Derval, fearing troubles at 
home, is very anxious that his son should take his mother’s fortune, 
settle down, and naturalize himself. Clarence Derval, however,, 
determines to remain a South Carolinian before all, though he 
spends some years partly in England, and partly on the Continent. 
is political opinions (which are somewhat precocious) are in-- 
dicated in various ways, especially by a dialogue with his father’s. 
senior attaché, a Northerner and a Republican; and by a Socratic 
conversation in which, by catechising a Dorsetshire labourer, he 
proves to one of his English cousins theexaggeration of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and the alleviations, if not the excellences, of slavery. 
He is recalled to America in a somewhat startling fashion 
the misdeeds and subsequent death of Lawrence, who dies deeply 
in his brother-in-law and employer's debt, and, in order to shield 
his family, makes a singular will, by which Clarence is Minna’s 
trustee and guardian. He arranges with her step-mother, and 
then goes down to South Carolina to see and manage for himself” 
the great and long-neglected estates of Derval’s Town. Here one- 
of the cruces of the domestic institution presents itself at once.. 
Minna’s portrait is stolen, and traced to Rose, a slave-girl of 
extreme a but great beauty and very fair complexion. 
Clarence has hardly got out of the difficulty of punishing such a 
damsel in Biblical and plantation fashion, when he is confronted 
with the still worse difficulty of discovering that she is the daughter- 
of Lawrence by a slave, and as such, his beloved Minna’s half- 


sister. The awkwardness of this, and the complications which 
it produces when at a later period the two girls are brought 
together, the one in a quasi-menial relation to other (who is- 


of course ignorant of the whole matter), may easily be imagined 
in general, but are very well worked out in detail by Mr. Greg. 
Nor are Olarence’s difficulties as a benevolent 
determined to carry out the patriarchal idea in its perfection, 
limited to these. He has to deal with a brutal overseer, with 
slave-hunting neighbours, and so forth. On the other hand, 
he very soon gets into hot water with the Abolitionist party, 
and distinguishes himself as a major of South Carolina volun— 
teers before the opening of the struggle. His father, who is. 
still in Europe, is slandered by name in the Senate; and Clarence,. 
after in vain demanding satisfaction, thrashes the Abolitionist. 
Senator on the floor of the House, and is badly wounded in a duel 
with his nephew, the attaché already mentioned. So affairs go om 
till the outbreak of the actual war, where we may drop this argu- 
ment. A series of battle and siege pictures, very accurate in. 
detail and very spirited in execution, follow, interspersed with. 
passages describing the carrying out of the Rose-Minna imbroglio,. 
which is considerably affected by the machinations and meanness: 
of acertain Captain, afterw: General, MacIver, a relation of 
the second Mrs. Lawrence, a suitor for Minna’s hand, and a Federal 
officer of very dubious, or at least very recent, “loyalty.” On these- 
we must not dwell; but it may be as well to say that Mr. Greg’s. 
last tableau is an execution of the “ K.K.K.,” which does not yield. 
in vigour to the similar sketches in that very remarkable book 
A Fool's Errand, Judge Tourgee is of course on one side, and 
Mr. Greg on the other; so that they may with some advantage be: 
taken together. It has been hinted that Sanguelac (a title which. 
we need not insult the reader by explaining) is, in regard to the 
— characters at any rate, less sanguinary than Errant. 
y one of the three most interesting personages does Mr. Greg 
expend in his progress to his journey’s end, and that is moderate. 
ith the reservations above made as to the general policy of the 
book, Mr. Greg deserves to be complimented on his portrait in 
Clarence Derval of the kind of Southerner who has always beem 
too little comprehended in England, and who was not very clearly 
comprehended even by sympathizers with the South at the time. 
He is the man with a definite and reasoned loyalty to his State, 
with a defence of slavery which is perfectly intelligent and, whatever 
fanatics on the other side might say, perfectly moral, but neither 
fanatical nor uncompromising. He is, perhaps, a little on the 
stilts, a little too seventeenth-century and “ Grand-Cyrus” in his 
sentiments, conduct, and la But in these days that is not 
a very bad fault, and it is such a rare ome as to be positively 
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attractive by reason of its rarity. Minna and Rose are both very 
agreeable, very amiable, and not more unreasonable than lovely 
woman has a perfect right to be. Oasca, a faithful n not 
yet mentioned, is another good character; but in most 
of the minor characters on the Southern side are good, while 
the contrasted Northern soldiers Somers and Maclver prevent the 
charge of onesidedness in representation. At thesame time people 
who have been brought up in worship of the victrix causa, and 
— people who have learnt to look on Mr. Lincoln as a kind 
Eighth Champion of Christendom and Humanity, had better not 
read Mr. Greg unless they can bear to hear the other side. In 
sketching the attack on Fort Sumter Mr. Greg has not perha 
made quite so much use of his undoubted pictorial powers as he 
has sometimes done; but all the later battle-pieces are without 
exception spirited and effective. At the close, in particular, the 
effect and progress of Grant’s reckless sacrifice of life to attain his 
end are very powerfully brought out, without the possibility of 
the charge that there is “a superabundance ef blood in the 
_ as somebody said of Campbell’s Lochiel. Also, it must 
allowed that Mr. Greg can make his characters speak to the 
point. “The Yankees do not hate our aristoc because 
it rests upon slavery, but they hate slavery because it has 
given us an aris »’ is @ home-thrust. “He did not live 
to put to the test the virtues ascribed to him by his eulogists, 
and receives credit for all the charity he never showed,” is another 
os hit; and there are plenty more of the same kind. Sanguelac, 
et it be said finally, is a very good and clever specimen of the 
novel pugnacious. But, independently of the question whether 
the novel pugnacious is a desirable genre (we do not of course 
mean the novel about fighting, but the novel which is itself a 
polemic), it must, we fear, suffer somewhat from dealing with a 
subject on which those who feel at all feel strongly, while those 
who do not feel are so little interested in it that they allow 
Mr. Gladstone with indifference or with a faint chuckle to execute 
what will one day be one of the famous denials of history 
about it. 


THE ILIAD IN ENGLISH PROSE.* 


bn and lovers of early literature in general are 
beginning to look to a volume of translations by Mr. Lang 
"as a treat which recurs with some degree of regularity. It isnow 
about four years since the ce of the prose version of the 
‘Odyssey which he prod in conjunction with Mr. Butcher ; 
this was followed by a translation of Picceritnn in the same style; 
and we now have to welcome a companion volume to the first. 
To Mr. Lang is due the credit of having introduced into England 
style of translating classical poetry which combines something 
of the beauty of good verse with a peculiar charm of its own, 
while it admits of a fidelity to the original as close as that of the 
hideous construes which have for so many years been the stolen 
ch of idle schoolboys and the open aid of University pass-men. 
the present work, as in the Odyssey, Mr. Lang has not 
worked alone, and he has been most happy in his choice of 
partners of his labour. We are told in a prefatory note how 
the work has been divided. Mr. Leaf has translated Books I.-IX., 
Mr. Lang X.-XVL., and the remainder is the work of Mr. 
Myers. ‘Each translator,” we are further told, “is responsible 

. for his own portion ; but the whole has been revised by all three 
translators, and the rendering of passages or phrases recurring in 
more than one portion has been determined in common.” e 
first thing that strikes the reader is the remarkable unity of style 
which has been attained. Without the indication given in the 
preface we should have been entirely at a loss to decide where one 
translator had left the work and another had taken it up; we 
_ should probably have come to the conclusion that the literary form 
‘was the work of one man, and that his coadjutors had devoted 


themselves to the in tation of the text, and to settling ques- 
tions of scholarship. e advantage of the system of collaboration 
is to be found in 


notes, procs | which our only regret is 
that they are so few. Here each of the transiatars writes on that 
branch of the subject with which he is most familiar, Mr. Leaf 
gives us excellent noteson points of scholarship, while from Mr. Lang 
we have some interesting information on archeological and mytholo- 
gical subjects. One note in particular, on Homeric pane en is 
most interesting, though tantalizing in its brevity. Mr. Lang’s 
wide knowledge of mythology and folk-lore in general enables 
him to throw am on Greek legends by. comparing them 
with those of barbarous and half-civilized races in all parts of 
the world. His judgments and opinions are characterized by great 
sanity and common sense. It is refreshing to find him speaking 
disrespectfully of the great solar myth theory, and his view of the 
Homeric controversy is vigorously expressed in the last six lines of 
sonnet which, with one on Achilles by Mr. Myers, serves as a kind 
of introduction to the translation :— ‘ 
The dust and awful treasures of the dead 
Hath learning scattered wide ; but vainly thee, 
Homer, she meteth with her Lesbian lead, 
And strives to rend thy songs, too blind is she 
To know the crown on thine immortal head 
Of indivisible supremacy. 


* The Iliad ef Homer done into English Prose. By Andrew Lang, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge's and Myers, Fallow 
‘ellow nity idge ; Ts, -» Fellow 
of Wadham College, Oxford. London : Macmillan & Co. . 


“On a few doubtful points,” we are told in the preface, “ the 
opinion of two of the translators has had to be adopted to the 
suppression of that held by the third.” Unhappily, as we think 
the translator of Books X.-XVI. has been overruled on a poin; 
where commen sense is on his side. He “would have preferred 
*c’ and ‘us’ to ‘k,’ and ‘ os’ in the spelling of all proper names”. 
we are not told whether in other points the same translator wa 
disposed to retain the conventional spelling of proper names, 
With d to this question there is of course something to hy 
said on both sides, but it seems somewhat pedantic to write Aigs 
Aineias, and Hekabe, instead of Ajax, Aineas, and Hecuba, 
however, purist counsels are to prevail, let them at least be full 
carried out. If Aias and Aineias, why not Achilleus and Hektor? 
If Menoitios is to be the name of the father of Patroclus—we beg 
pardon, Patroklos—why is it lawful to speak of Phoebus Apollo 
instead of Phoibos Apollon, or to render ’Apyeiot Argives? [If it 
be answered that the conventional spelling is retained in the mog 
familiar names as a sort of concession to human weakness, we cap 
only reply that Aineas and Ajax are almost as well knowng 
Achilles and Hector themselves; why should not the same jp. 
dulgence be extended to them ? 

f the translation it may fairly be said that its execution is, a3 
nearly as may be, perfect. The translators themselves would no 
doubt be the first to confess that something of the music of Homer 
is lost which may be preserved in a good verse translation. Yet, 
prose rendering can reproduce the language of the poet, so far gs 
that can be done im any translation, with a fidelity which would 
be impossible in verse. The case is so admirably stated in th 
preface to Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s Odyssey that it is up 
necessary to discuss it further here. In the present work we ar 
inclined to think that the antiquated character of the prose ij 
slightly more emphasized than in the Odyssey, and there can be 
little doubt that the Iliad does not so readily lend itself to M,, 
Lang’s style of translation; but the renderings are quite a 
scholarly and quite as close to the original as in the earlier work, 
It is difficult where all is so good to choose passages for quotation, 
but one instinctively turns to the interview between Hector and 
Andromache in Book VI. The parting between the husband and 
wife is rendered thus :— 

So spake he, and laid his son in his dear wife’s arms; and she took him 
to her fragrant bosom, smiling tearfully. And her husband had pity tose 
her, and caressed her with his hand, and spake and called upon her name; 
“ Dear one, I pray thee be not of sorrowful heart; no man against my fate 
shall hurl me to Hades ; only destiny, I ween, no man hath escaped, be he 
coward or valiant, when once he hath been born, But go thou to thine 
house and see to thine own tasks, the loom and distaff, and bid thin 
handmaidens ply their work ; but for war shall men provide, and I in chief 
of all men that dwell in Ilios. 

This is very graceful and, at the same time, almost verbally 
literal. The speech of Sarpedon to Glaucus in Book XIL is 
perhaps even better done. e quote the last few lines :— 

Ah, friend, if once escaped from this battle we were for ever to be age 
less and immortal, neither would I fight myself in the foremost ranks, not 
would I send thee into the war that giveth men renown; but now—for 
assuredly ten thousand fates of death do every way beset us, and these no 
mortal may escape nor avoid—now let us go forward, whether we shall 
give glory to other men, or others to us. 

As an example of a different kind we may give the comparison 
in Book II. of the assembling Greeks to a swarm of bees :— 

Even as when the tribes of thronging bees issue from some hollow 
rock, ever in fresh procession, and fly clustering among the flowers of 
spring, and some on this hand and some on that fly thick ; even so from 
cies and huts before the low beach marched forth their many tribes by 
companies to the place of assembly. 


Of happy renderings of words and phrases and detached line 
we can of course only pick out one or two here and there, Th 
line I. 317, 

is delightfully translated—“‘ And the sweet savour arose 
heaven, eddying amid the smoke.” LI. 481-483 of the same Book 
are very well done— 

audi 

Sreipn mophipeov peyan’ taye vnds iovons* 

‘H xara xipa Kédevbovr— 
“ and the dark wave sang loud about the stern as the ship mai 
way, and sped across the wave, accomplishing her journey.” 
words dXiyov re pido re in the speech of Achilles to Agamemno 
are rendered “some small thing, yet mine own ”; the constant wu 
of the adjective pidos in Homer as little more than a possessié 
makes this rendering peculiarly happy. The only really — 
sant piece of writing that we have noticed in the whole 
occurs at line 145 of Book XXII., which is translated “ They 
Re the watchplace and wind-waved wild figtree sped evel 

his seems to us to be a curiously ugly specimen of alliteratiol 
The same book, however, contains a translation of a mut 
discussed line — 

which is equally satisfactory from a literary and scholarly poll! 
of view. “ Verily I know thee and behold thee as thou art, ne 
was I destined to persuade thee.” In X. 167 “ indomitable” # 
an excellent translation of dujyavos as applied to Nestor. 4 
line 351 of this book Mr. Lang has done well to reject the aw 
explanation given by Aristarchus of the words écaov 1’ én 
méhovrat He translates simply “as far off as 
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— 
furrow made by mules.” In Book XII. “ machicolations ” 
jg perhaps the best rendering which has yet been su; 

ef the doubtful word xpécoa:; and we think that there can 
be little question about the correctness of “ row within row” 
gs a translation of the epithet mpoxpéeaas applied to the 
ships hauled up on the beach. In XIII. 130, odxos oaxei 
mpobedipy is well translated “‘shield on serried shield.” It 
can searcely be right to take mpodeAipv@, as some scholars do, 
as referring to the layers of oxhide composing each shield. 
Four lines later éyxea 8 must mean, as Mr. Lang 
gives it, “ spears were interlaced.” ‘The other two interpretations 
are not nearly so satisfactory. Throughout the work we con- 
stantly come upon words and phrases which show how much 
careful study has been given to the most minute points of verbal 
criticism. Take the much-discussed word dpi{ndov in II. 318. 
Mr. Paley and many other scholars translate it “ conspicuous,” 
which gives very little meaning here. The serpent would scarcely 
be more conspicuous after being turned to stone than before. The 
line in which the word occurs is now translated “the god who 
revealed him made of him a sign,” which suits the passage ad- 
nirably.. The words inmépaxoe and immoxopvorai are rightly trans- 
lated “ fighting from chariots,” and “ possessing chariots,” for 
fighting on horseback was unknown to Homer. It is probably 
byaslip of the pen that in XVI. 287 Matdvas immoxopvoras is 
yendered “ Paionian horsemen.” There are some few renderings 
which seem to be open to question. Thus in I. 268, gypciv 
igeoxgorot is translated “ the wild tribes of the mountain caves.” 
This is the interpretation adopted by Mr. Paley among others, but 
the connexion of the word with xéos seems very doubtful. The 
latter part of the word is more generally derived from xéw, 
xeiyat, Which would give the meaning “ dwelling in themountains.” 
Again, pépores dvOpwrot is always translated “ mortal men,” from 
which we gather that the authors reject the derivation from 
péipopat and dy; yet the alternative theory which connects the 
word with the Latin mors is surely rather fanciful. On the 
other hand, “‘ curved ships” seems to be probably the true meaning 
of vias dupediooas. It is certainly preferable to the sense sug- 
gested by Rost, “rolling from side to side,” though it is not 
without a pung that one surrenders the “ rowed on both sides” of 
one’s school days. There appears to have been a difference of 
opinion as to the phrase ravnAeyéos Oavaroro, In VII. 70 it is 
translated in accordance with the generally received etymology, 
“death that layeth men at their length”; but in a note the deri- 
vation from ravads and ddyos, “that bringeth long woe,” is pre- 
fered, In XXII. 210 it is rendered “dreary death,” which 
satisfactorily expresses the meaning of the latter derivation. 
“Grey sea” is a poor rendering of dds modsjs. The ordinary 
translation “hoary sea” is surely better; for the epithet applies 
not to the colour of the sea itself, but to the white foam of the 
waves, The word ynydreos is one about which the opinions of 
the several translators seem to have varied. In XIV. 185, where 
it is applied to the veil of Hera, it is translated “new,” according 
tothe ordinary acceptation of its meaning. In II. 43, where it 
occurs as an epithet of the tunic of Agamemnon, it is ey 
rendered “ bright,” which does not suit any derivation ‘with whic 
we are acquainted. 

Enough has now been said about points of scholarship. It may 
perhaps already be urged that too much stress has been laid upon 
this aspect of the work, and that in a translation there are other 
more important considerations to be taken inte account. Of a 
verse translation this is undoubtedly true; but a prose translation 
must always have something of the character of a Sewers 
The student of the Greek language who seeks its aid may fairly 
expect from it decisions on those points where critics and lexico- 
graphers differ, and for his sake it is expedient to show what de- 
gree of authority such decisions carry with them. Minute accu- 
racy of detail is scarcely less important to those who, having no 
knowledge of Greek, must rely upon the fidelity of a translation 
for evidence as to primitive manners, and for means of making a 
comparative study of the early poetry of different nations. Yor 

these large classes of readers the present translation will 
supersede any which have hitherto existed in the English lan- 
guage. Of its literary merit all persons of any cultivation will be 
able to judge for theniselves ; but it requires a scholar to appre- 
Gate the deep knowledge of Homeric Greek which is conspicuous 
in every page. 


KIRBY’S EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS.” 


ITHERTO no work available for the English public upon 

- the natural history of butterflies and moths has taken 

4 wider scope than the study of British species, Entomologists 
and tourists will in consequence welcome the publication of the 
comprehensive and handsomely illustrated guide to the Macrolepi- 
doptera of Europe compiled by Mr. Kirby upon the basis of 
Berge’s Schmetterlingsbuch, the best and most widely-used German 
nanual of this engaging branch of natural pag 4 Berge’s work 
‘Chiefly confined to the species of Central Europe, the plan 

of this a edition has been extended so as to include the 
whole of the species inhabiting Europe proper, according to the 
baseeMopea Butterflies and Moths. With Sixty-one Coloured Plates, 

men ri 
Entomological Society ‘of London. London: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 


catalogue put forth by Staudinger and Wocke in 1871, with 

additions bringing the list down to the present time, making the 

book as complete as anything of the kind that has ——— either 
i 


at home or on the Continent. British species are distinguished 
by an asterisk. The Microlepidoptera being, by reason of their small 
size and their unlimited numbers, less suited for popular rr 
a few of the principal groups alone have been described, a couple 
plates having been devoted to their illustration. Much general in- 
formation, however, relating to the lesser families of moths will 
be found in the introduction. In the classification of insect 
genera and species it is needless to say that there are difficulties 
with which the entomologist cannot as yet claim to have grappled 
with absolute precision, nor does Mr. Kirby, in his very sensible and 
serviceable introduction, pretend either to have exhausted the 
various systems advanced by naturalists, or to lay down one of 
his own as satisfying all the conditions of the problem. It is 
external or anatomical characteristics, such as the antenne, pal 
legs and wings, with the arrangement of the nervures of the 
organs of flight, that the distribution of genera and families is in 
the main to be determined. By Linnzeus three genera only of 
Lepidoptera were recognized—Papilio, Sphinx, and Phalsena, or 
butterflies, hawk-moths, and moths. He subdivided Phalena 
into Attacus, Bombyx, Noctua, Geometra, Pyralis, Tortrix, Tinea, 
and Alucita. These sections were again subdivided by later 
authorities, and various modifications proposed. The classifi- 
cation adopted in the present work is based upon the system: 
of Herrich-Schitter, with the modifications of Lederer, Speyer, 
and others. With the exception of Attacus, the nomenclature 
of Linneeus is retained for the main groups. In the system of 
Guénée, much followed in England, the Sphinges are united with 
the Bombyces under the generic name of Nocturni, and the 
Geometre are placed after this group, followed by the Drepanu- 
lide and Notodontide, and the Geometre and Tortrices are 
divided into a number of minor families. The Psychide are 
transferred to the Tinew, and there are other differences of no 
great importance. The butterflies are now generally known as 
Rhopalocera, from their club-shaped antenne, and the moths as” 
Heterocera. The butterflies, hawk-moths, and moths used to be 
called diurnal, crepuscular, and nocturnal insects, in allusion to’ 
their times of flight; but since many of the two latter groups are - 
found to fly by day, the classification has fallen into disuse. Inthe 
list finally adopted in the work before us, which will be found as‘ 
clear and close to nature as the student can well desire, the’ 
Macrolepidoptera include the five groups, Rhopalocera, Sphinges, 


Bombyces, Noctuz, and Geometree. Under the Microlepidoptera 
are classed the Pyrales, the Tortrices, the Tine, the hori,. 
and the Alucite. It is not to be supposed’ that the Micro-” 


lepidoptera are in all cases of smaller size than the Macro- 
lepidoptera, for not a few instances are found to the contrary; but 
the distinction holds roughly true. Hard and fast lines are not to- 
be drawn in this or in many other departments of nature, Man 
entomologists divide the Pyrales into two groups—pyrales an 
crambi—the second division including all but the first two families,’ 
the pyrales being in this case classed among the Macro- 
lepidoptera, and the crambi among the The - 
number of species making up the whole family of idoptera 
is not to be determined with any precision. Mr. Kirby keeps. 
well within the mark in estimating 40,000 or so as having been 
described in various works from ditferent parts of the world. From 
the catalogues of Stainton (1859), Herrich-Schiffer (1862), and - 
Staudinger and Woche (1871), he lays down the European species 
as 5,284, of which 1,904 belong to Great Britain, 3,234 to Gere - 
many and Switzerland. 

The distribution of Lepidoptera is an element of great in-— 
terest in the study of insect life. They are found as widely 
spread as the surface of the globe itself, but not everywhere 
in equal numbers or identical species. In these respects they 
depend upon the variety and the luxuriance of the vegetation 
upon which they feed. In plant life Europe is conspicuously 
varied, and the regions lying round the great central mountain 
rapges possess by far the richest py tes fauna. On their 
southern slopes are found most of the species belonging to the 
Mediterranean fauna, on their northern slopes most of the species — 
of Central Europe, and on their summits many of those which 
occur in the extreme north of Europe, just as we find on the’ 
Alps many northern plants mingled with others specifically local. 
North and south of the Alps the number of species rapidly © 
diminishes, reaching its minimum on the shores of the Arc 
Ocean in one direction and the outskirts of the Sahara on the 
other. Even beautiful and fertile Andalusia, as Mr. Kirby notes, 
scarcely produces more butterflies than Sweden, lacking the © 
Alpine species of Oentral Europe. As regards the vertical 
distribution of Lepidoptera, five regions have been defined by 
Messrs. Speyer, whose arrangement has been followed in our 
author's comparative table of species. The lowest of these regions * 
has for its upward limit the growth of the walnut-tree in Germany, 
about 450 metres above the sea, in the northern limestone Alps 
about 750 metres, and in the southern Alpsgoo metres. The next, 
or hill region, rises to the limit of the beech-tree, about 900 metres” 
in Central Germany, and 1,200 in the Alps. Next comes the 
lower Alpine region, to the limit of the pine-tree, Pinus picea, . 
from 900 to 1,350 metres in Germany, and from 1,200 to 1,800 . 
metres in the Alps. The fourth, or upper Alpine region, extends 
above the forest range to a height of from 2,100 to 2,250 metres; 
the last region extending from this to the snow-line and beyond, © 
The character of the soil. be it moist or dry, sandstone or lime © 
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stone, has its influence upon the life of insects no less than that of 
plants. Some species are only found inland, others are peculiar to 
the seashore. Local changes, whether natural or artificial, often bave 
a traceable effect. ‘The disappearance of many of the English fen 
insects is considered due no less to the larvee or pups having been 
destroyed by excessive floods than to the increased drainage of the 
land fens. The fewest species are met with in flat cultivated lands. 
Many Lepidoptera are found only in woods, generally in flowery 
laces, hovering round bushes; others frequent roadsides, others mea- 
ws ; some species haunt hill-sides, and even settle on the bare rocks, 
Highly serviceable rules for collecting butterflies and moths, 
whether in the perfect or in the larval state, for breeding and 
rearing the insects under artificial conditions, and preparing 
specimens for the cabinet, form part of Mr. Kirby's introductory 
lessons, to which are appended some suggestive remarks on the 
scientific importance of the study of Lepidoptera as tending to 
throw light upon many of the most interesting eee of 
modern science. The distribution of the various families and 
genera over the earth, ranging back to extinct and fossil specimens, 
unfortunately rare, yet permitting us to trace lines of atlinity 
with extant forms, the phenomena of mimicry or preservative 
traits of resemblance with other species or even with vegetable 
types—these are lines of inquiry which, while illustrating the general 
history of life upon the earth, bring into clearer relief the laws 
by which a constant equilibrium amongst the various competing 
forms of life is continuously kept up. : 

The anatomical characteristics of scale-winged insects in 

eral, in the several stages of larva, pupa, and perfect insect or 
pas will be found discussed in ample detail in the introduction, 
clearly drawn diagrams greatly facilitating the task of the student, 
and preparing his mind for the special study of the various fami- 
lies and their representative specimens, which make up the bulk of 
this highly attractive and instructive work. The first to occupy 
his attention are the Rhopalocera, or butterflies proper, with their 
mine distinctive families, and subordinate genera and species, 
Foremost amongst those come the Papilionide, of which the great 
orthoptera, or bird-winged insects of the East Indies, measure nearl 
@ foot across the wings, surpassing even the great blue and owl- 
eyed butterflies of South America (Morpho and Caligo). It also 
includes the greater part of the numerous and gorgeous swallow- 
tailed insects of the tropics. In colder countries there are fewer 

ies to be met with, but among these are the largest and finest 
a our indigenous butterflies. In exotic specimens every shade of 
colouring is to be seen; but all our European Papilionide are white or 
yellow, with black markings and red or blue spots. Home collectors 
will recognize the handsome P. Machaon of the fens of our south- 
eastern counties, with wings of: suiphur-yellow, feet-wings black 
at the base and veins of black. This species is found throughout 
Europe, North Africa, Asia, as far as the Himalayas, and western 
North America. Of the elegant Thais, Doritis, and Parnassius 
Great Britain has no species to show ; but of the next family, the 
Pierids, it has representatives in the delicate Leucophasia sinapis 
{wood-white), Euchloe Cardamines (orange-tip), and P. Daplidice 
{Bath-white), and many other favourites of home collectors. 
Among the Nymphalide few species will be thought to outshine 
our eagerly sought Red Admiral (Vanessa Atalanta), Large 
Tortoiseshell (V. polychloros), or Silver-washed Fritillary 
Argynnis Paphia). Of the Sphingide most families and species 
@re represented in England, in icular the richly-tinted 
Acherontia atropos (Death’s Head), the largest of British Lepidopt- 
era, More rare are the green and pink Choerocampa Nerii (Oleander 
Hawk-moth), the grey, green, and rosy Deilephila Euphorbie, 
and D. Galii (Madder Hawk-moth), dark olive green with stri 
of white and buff. The larvee and pupa of all these insects fur- 
amish no less interesting studies of structure and colour. In a work 
#0 encyclopedic in character as that before us, it is by very little 
more than random selection that we can give any idea of the range 
and the profusion of insect life brought under review, or of the 
eauty and faithfulness of the accompanying illustrations. 

Under the Bombyces, thirteen families are included in Mr. 
Kirby’s classification, the first two of these being closely related 
to the Sphinges. The most familiar species, B. mori, the silkworm, 
only existing in Europe by naturalization, is of course not entitled 
to detailed discussion in these pages ; but ample justice is done to the 
infinitely varied and delicately tinted broods that make up the 
multifarious families of moths, The value of the book is appre- 
ciably enhanced, both for the methodical study of the entomologist 
and for reference by the casual inquirer, by the two indexes 
appended to it, the one giving the English names of butterflies and 
moths mentioned in its pages, the other an exhaustive alphabetical 
catalogue of the genera and species, the classification teing made 
clear to the eye by suitable distinctions of print. Whether as a 
guide to scientific study, or an ornament to the library or drawing- 
room table, the volume is worthy of all the recommendation we 
can bestow upon it. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT IN MORAY.* 


hye can be no question as to the beauty and interest of 
this new edition of St. John’s “Sport in Moray.” The only 
doubt is whether the portly form of an édition de luze is not un- 
suitable to a book which should be one of the favourite companions 


* Natural History and Sport in Moray. By Charles St. John, Author 


of “Wild Sports of the Highlands” &c. Edinvurgh: David Douglas. | 


of the sporting naturalist. Personally, we have St. John’s writi 

at our fingers’ ends, from the Wild Sports in the Highlands to the 
Tour in Sutherlandshire, which has scarcely attained the popularity 
it deserves. Yet we read them again and again, with never-failin 
pleasure, like the Waverley Novels or the Pickwick Papers. Charles 
St. John was one of those rare men, such as Cobbett and Borrow, 
and some score of others we might name, who seem born with 
natural aptitudes for literature. Their books abound in the faults 
that mt provoke the susceptibilities of austere critics; or pos. 
sibly they may bear the traces of a carelessness that comes of 
throwing off work in haphazard inspiration, and very much for 
their own personal satisfaction. Nevertheless, we find that we are 
face to face with a man who proves himself the most agreeable of 
companions as he reveals with engaging frankness the innermost 
characteristics of his nature. Still the seductive charm of §t, 
John’s style lies upon the surface. Ile loved nature; he lived 
in admiring communion with her creatures and her beauties; 
and he not only noted down his observations with most minute 
fidelity, but he expressed with simplicity and feeling the re 
flections of a thoughtful mind. e see the man as he is, 
without a touch of false sentiment. Clearly there is no cant 
in the moralizing which seems inconsistent with his practices 
and acts. He is a naturalist, and loves to observe the habits 
of animals; but he is a sportsman, and for the life of him 
he cannot help filling his bag. We remark the gentler side of 
his nature when he is watching the feathered tenants of his old 
walled garden near Elgin and sharing the fresh enthusiasm of hig 
boys as they go bird-nesting in the shrubberies and among the 
moss-covered old fruit-trees. He was a self-taught artist too, and 
in his rough and ready style he made spirited sketches of the con- 
tents of the day’s bag. And this brings us to the special attrac. 
tion of the handsome volume we are reviewing. Its editor does 
not profess to have added anything of importance to the earlier 
text, and we have said that we doubted whether its bulk might not 
be regarded as a disadvantage. Yet we are inclined to retract any 
doubts we may have expressed when we turn to the admirable 
illustrations. Nothing can be better than what the preface rightly 
calls “ the beautiful sketches” by Mr. George Reid of the castel- 
lated mansions and old ruined towers, so suggestive of north- 
eastern Scotland; of the picturesque cliffs that in St. John’s time 
were the breeding-places of falcons, as they are still frequented by 
innumerable sea-fowl ; or of the bleak spits of rush-grown sands 
stretching along the shoaling estuaries of the Morayshire rivers 
made famous in Lauder'’s history of their “floods.” Scarcely less 
excellent are the vignettes of animals by Mr. Wycliffe Taylor, 
who made a special pilgrimage to Moray with Mr. Reid that they 
might collect the materials for illustrating St. John. But most 
interesting of all, perhaps, are St. John’s own sketches of animated 
nature, transferred in all their pristine crudity from the note 
books into which they had been scratched. For many of them 
are more scratches than sketches; and some of the figures, taken 
by themselves, would almost lead themselves to ridicule. But in 
not a few we distinguish that graphic genius which can hit off 
successfully in half a dozen strokes the idea which the most 
painstaking second-hand elaboration might altogether fail to 
convey. 

St. Fobn’s life must, on the whole, have been a very happy one, 
He began it in a Government office in London, which did not in 
any way suit him. The duties were uncongenial; and, though he 
was thoroughly sociable, and had the entry to the best society, 
society bored him. He had the luck to marry a lady with money, 
and, what was far better for a man of his domestic tastes, who 
made him an excellent wife and gave him a pleasant home, 
Thenceforward, and when comparatively a young man, he 
led the life of a country gentleman. He rented various places in 
the North of Scotland, all of them recommended to him by the 
rough sport they afforded. He made friends with the resident 
landowners ; and those were the good old days before the deer 
forests and grouse-moors had risen to their present exorbitant 
rents." Doubtless much of the hill and moorland over which 
St. John ranged almost at will has since been let or sold to 
wealthy Southerners, by whom it is strictly preserved. But at 
that time St. John was free to walk many long miles from his 
door on some two-days’ expedition among the red deer and the 
ptarmigan, taking the chance of anything he might meet on the 
way, from a golden eagle down to a snipe. So that there are 
chapters in his diaries which read like pages from the sporting ad- 
ventures of the pioneers of civilization in Western America, In 
the way of quiet excitement and picturesque description there is 
nothing more sensational than his pursuit of “the big red hart” 
of Ben-More. The big stag had long been conspicuous in the dis- 
trict for his extraordinary size and brilliantly coloured coat. 
St. John, who had repeatedly sought him in vain, started one day 
on the quest, attended by his old keeper, and with the intention of 
sleeping at a shepherd’s cottage in the wilds. He tells how, in the 
course of a walk varied by sundry minor episodes, he had swept 
the ground with his glass in vain. All the deer seemed to have 
disappeared from the face of the country; and, though he did 
come upon the monster tracks of a solitary stag, they were three 
days old at theleast. As frequent disappointments had made him 
listless, the unexpectedly fortunate dénouement is the more thrill- 
ing. He saw “the muckle hart,” stalked him, and shot him; 
though even then the animal, before he fell, galloped over & 
hundred yards with a bullet through the lower vessels of the 
heart. No less interesting in its way is the description of his night 
quarters and of the inmates of the lonely sheiling. He meets hi 
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host while making for it, and Maleolm’s feelings on learning the fute 
of the famous stag are of a somewhat mingled nature, The stalwart 
shepherd, who is himself addicted to a quiet shot on occasion, 
knew the deer well, and cannot ‘help regretting his old acquaint- 
ance, though he sympathizes with the successful stalker in his 
triumph. He is consoled, moreover, when he receives a gift of 
the best part of the venison to be smoked for his winter larder. 
He ushers his guest into the cottage, where the shepherd’s vener- 
able father is conducting family worship in the midst of the house- 
hold; nor does the old man take any notice of the stranger till his 
devotions are finished. But, after that, all is curiosity and hospi- 
tality, for the visit of the Englishman to those wilds is an event. 
Some grouse shot by the sportsmen are savourily cooked a Ja Meg 
Merrilies ; a homely but inviting supper is spread on the board ; 
the keeper is regaled with the Highiand luxury of “ braxie” (the 
strong-smelling and highly-flavoured flesh of an unlucky sheep 
that, having died a violent death, had been discovered many days 
subsequently, when it had been considerably “ pulled about by the 
corbies”), till, after much sporting talk over steaming toddy, the 
visitor suggests a move to bed. He shuns the spotless sheets, 
which he a by sad experience to be swarming with vermin; 
and, preferring the clean straw in &n outhouse, he sleeps the sleep 
his exertions have earned. 

But his expeditions did not always end so satisfactorily ; and 
on more than one occasion he has hairbreadth escapes to relate. 
We have a most graphic account of his adventures on the 
mountain-tops above that same sheiling, when he had gone 
after ptarmigan in the winter. It was somewhat imprudent 
to start at all, since the skies were lowering; but as he had 
the shepherd for a companion, who was weatherwise and well 
acquainted with the ground, the venture seemed tolerably safe. 
But in the excitement of the sport they neglected to watch 
the heavens, till unmistakable storm warnings assured them that 
it was high time to set their faces homewards. Immediately 
afterwards St. John shot a ptarmigan, and the bird fell upon 
a shelving bank of snow. Rushing forward to retrieve it, the 
shepherd's cry of alarm came too late; the treacherous spow- 
slope loosened itself from the mountain side, and it was only by 
strenuous and almost despairing efforts that St. John saved himself 
from being precipitated into the abyss. He had little time to be 
thankful for the escape in presence of the urgent peril that con- 
fronted them. The snowflakes had begun to come down; they 
were enveloped in the blinding drift; the shepherd himself lost 
all reckoning of the localities when nothing could be distin- 
guished within a dozen yards; and they only succeeded in 
regaining the house and fording the rising stream that separated 
them from it, thanks to a break in the storm and a ing gleam 
of moonshine. Although the lower districts of Moray are so 
tichly cultivated that the county is known as the garden of 
the North of Scotland, yet there are districts between the arable 
farms and the sea-shore as desolate as any among the High- 
land hills. There was a favourite beat of St. John’s near the 
house of Invererne which he occupied, where he rarely met a 
duman being ; where the rabbits that burrowed .mong the sand- 
hills had gnawed the furze bushes into all manner of fantastic 
shapes ; where the foxes which fattened on the rabbits were nearly 
4s strong as wolves, and almost as daring; and where you heard 
nothing but the clamour of the flocks of sea-fowl and wading birds 
which were feeding on the shore at the ebb of the tide. Even 
more lonely were some of the low sandy islands formed in the 

llow estuaries of the rivers, where the salmon-fishers who 
ccupied huts during the spring and autumn saw as little of their 
fellow-creatures as if they had been in a lighthouse out at sea, On 
one of those islands St. J ohn was surprised by a sudden rising of 
the waters. The rivers of Moray are exceedingly dangerous, and 
heavy rainfall in the mountains, when it gets pent up between 
Precipitous banks in the upper parts of the course, often comes 
down in a tremendous “bore.” As a rule, however, the rush does 
no great harm, since it only overflows waste lands or meadows, 
and the people are on their guard against such contingencies. But 
‘on this particular occasion the dine of the stream was greater 
and more sudden than at any previous time within living memory. 
The surging waves pate dg to engulf the sandhill on which 

t. John had sought a refuge, and it was a near thing when, in 
Answer to signalling his danger with his gun, he was removed by 
boat attached to a tow-line at the imminent peril of the boat- 
men’s lives, Incidents such as these, however, stirring as they 
Ate, are the least part of the attractions of the volume. What is 
most enjoyable are the bright notices of the habits of the animals 
Which he had watched at all hours, and in all weathers and 
‘Seasons, though of course it is impossible to do any justice to these 
Within the limits of the short notice we can devote to the book. 


PLATTS ESSAYS.* 

HE first volume of these essays contains a reprint, with cer- 
T tain additions, of three 3 
Economy. That these works were written from more or less 
Philanthropic motives may be inferred from the information 
aflorded us by the author that he circulated gratuitously nearly 
39,000 copies of the first of the series. This act of generosity 
*eminded us of a caricature, headed “ No, don’t,” that appeared 


Essays, : 
&C “rey By James Platt. Vol. I. London: Simpkin, Marshall 


““So they are sending out books to amuse 


on Business, Money, and | 


in Punch during the Crimean war. A literary man was represented 
reading his newspaper, when the fllowing happy idea struck him. 

e poor fellows at 
Scutari—and very proper. I will send five-and-twenty copies 
of my last five-act tragedy of ‘The Roman Grandmother.’” A 
book to teach business may have its uses, but, like a book to teach 
riding, it is apt to make the reader imagine he knows more than 
he really does. Yet the author—a man of considerable experience 
in business matters—strongly recommends the study of treatises 
on trade and finance, and his own writings are from un- 
deserving of a place in commercial libraries. Indeed these Essays 
are, for works on the dry subject of trade, unusually readable, | 
although they are very “ talky-talky,” and too often remind one 
of a button-holder of unquenchable garrulity. The author tells us 
that he was born of the lower class ; that he knows what poverty 
is and why it exists; and he endeavours, in very middling 
English, to show the lower class how to ascend to the middle 
class. The book is, as such a book ought to be, “ of the shop, 
shoppy”; but it appears to be an honest attempt by a man who 
has succeeded in shopkeeping to help others to succeed. Nor does 
the author profess to know of any royal road to commercial suc- 
cess, He frankly owns that “in commercial life men fight as for 
their lives, always in a state of ferment and fear”; but he does not 
see why anybody should fail with industry, perseverance, fore- 
thought, and prudence. 

Among other hints given to shopkeepers are some on the very 
important question of advertising. The author's own impression 
is that advertising “does not pay so well as it used,” but that 
“the cae is more imperative to keep on advertising, or, if 
you leave off, you will soon be forgotten.” In former days 
advertisements In newspapers were often successful, but now so 
many people advertise that readers have not the patience to look 
through the long columns of advertisements in the daily a. 
In the writer's opinion, the periodical issue of circulars is the best 
of all methods of advertising, and he considers that “ the art of 
advertising consists in selecting a speciality and wisely, briefly, 
and clearly describing its benefits.” As a specimen of this kind 


of advertising, we quote from a circular that happens to lie on 
our table :— 


Platt’s Tweeds.—One quality only—the best. We have a larger stock of 
tweeds than any draper in the kingdom .. . there are no other goods to 
compare to these. . . . Tested by comparison .. . Platt’s tweeds will be 
found the cheapest goods in the Woollen Trade. Such we promised in 
1865 they should be, and as long as we remain in the Woollen Trade such 


we intend they shall be; as, no matter what opposition we may encoanter, 
Platt’s Tweeds, &c. 


This we take to be a fair example of the style of advertisement 
recommended by the author. 

When accompanying ladies to London shops, we have had ample 
leisure to meditate on the fact that hitherto the shopboy world 
been terribly neglected in literature. We are consequently much 

leased to find some pages in these Essays describing what a shop- 

y—salesman is, we a het the technical word—ought to be. 

“It is the salesman’s duty to ascertain the character of his customer; 
he ought to be able to read a face like an open book.” After this, 
who shall look down upon the duties of the counter-skipper? A 
diplomatist himself is not called to loftier functions. Or shall we 
not rather say that a couple of years in a large draper’s shop 
would be the best of all educations for the diplomatist? “ The 
success of the best salesmen is attributed to the fact of their being 
able toread character.” In future, when we leave a shopafter making 
many purchases, we shall bitterly reflect that our character has been 
read, and that our face has been like an open book to the guileless 
shopman. The life of a salesman is not one of unmixed pleasure, 
nor are his labours confined to reading the characters of his cus- 
tomers. ‘ The worries and annoyances daily, owing to errors, are 
great ; and the misconstruction put upon an act by customers when 
anything is done wrong is to many agrievoustrial.” “ Great tact is 
required in getting customers to leave when they have ceased buying 
without evidence of the desire being manifest.” We will not pause to 
cavil at the construction of this sentence—we may as well say, once 
for all, that the grammar of these Essays is quite hopeless from the 
beginning to the end of the book—but we have no doubt that get- 
ting rid of customers is often a difficulty. “How to wait on a 
customer,” says the author, “is a nice art, worthy of careful 
study ; but the finishing stroke is in parting with him.” To revert 
for a moment to the other end of a salesman’s duties, we are 
told that much depends upon “the way a window is set out.” 
“ The first thing to be decided on are the articles best to be shown, 
according to the weather and time of the year, and the articles 
most in fashion should always be shown liberally.” The author 
also lays great stress on the importance of “ arranging and blending 
an ” on the counter, when deali 
and on the care necessary to prevent one colour 
another. But the bulk of these awe is addressed rather p30 shop- 
keepers than to shopboys. One of the best pieces of advice given 
to the former is to “ allow yourself so much a year,” “and keep to 
it as rigidly as if ae were in a situation, and had no more, re- 
gardless of years being good or bad.” Another valuable hint is 
always to “appear and act as though you were poor, living within 

our income ; and after you have succeeded, if you still remain in 
Cleon: always try and live on a sum that, if you were to retire, 
your capital, ifinvested, would produce.” There is unquestionable 
truth, again, in the remark that, “ since the habit of living away 
from business houses has become so ae the private expenses 
of tradesmen have increased amazingly.” 


Be. 
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The essay on Money contains much that is worth reading. It 
is not very long, and even young gentlemen who have nothing to 
do with business would do well to give it careful study, as it ma 
teach them many things that it is useful to know, and whic 
they may not have other opportunities of learning. A large 
number of people have but the most superficial ideas as to 
what money is; what bank-notes are; what cheques are; and 
what bills of exchange are; and here they may find out a good 
deal about them with very little trouble. Everybody may not be 
aware that “ silver and copper coins ” “ are ‘ tokens ’ of value, but 
are not actually worth the sums they respectively represent ; and 
for that reason it is not legal to tender more than 40s, in silver or 
1s. in copper in payment of a debt. Gold, on the other hand, has 
an intrinsic value independent of its nominal value.” Consequently 
large foreign payments are always made in gold. On the other 
hand, silver “is the most widely recognized” of all coin, and 
“holds the first place in the currency of the world.” Of silver, 
as a metal, we are told that it can be “ beaten out into leaves only 
iam part of an inch in thickness,” and that “a sivgle grain 
of silver may be extended about 4oo feet in length,” in 
the form of wire. But the writer takes care to point out that 

ym! is much more useful than either gold, silver, or copper. 
‘Gold is a mere pigmy as a medium of exchange to this giant 
§ paper,” based upon ‘credit.’” “Strange to say, in London, the 
city of gold, gold is but little seen.” “ Bits of paper with some 
‘writing on them are the potent agents of the scene. Paper, paper 
everywhere; but no a not even bank-notes. You go to buy 
some shares.” “The broker goes into the busy, crowded room of 
the Stock Exchange,” “ makes a bargain at the current rate, and 
brings back either a cheque or a stamped agreement to purchase, 
which he hands to his client.” “But no gold—not even notes.” 
“Tf you pay a man you give him a cheque, If you discount a bill 
get the produce in a cheque. If you obtain a loan from your 
nker on stocks, or by his discounting bills for you, the amount 
is placed to your credit, and you tell your creditor to draw on 
yom or give him a cheque.” Yet while so much wealth is changing 
ds, there is “not a sovereign to be seen, It is but the ghost 
of money that occupies the City.” If these observations are not 
remarkably original, they may possibly strike some of Mr. Platt’s 
readers as new. 

We have often heard men who are not in business say that they 
never can understand how bankers make a profit. in the part of 
the essay on Money that is devoted to banking, a clear explana- 
tion will be found of the way in which bankers make money. 
Moreover, in the same pages there is also a description of 
the way in which they sometimes lose it. A good example of 
banking disasters is given in a summary of the result of the 
liquidation of the City of Glasgow Bank, the final item of which 
shows that the richer shareholders had to pay more than twenty- 
seven times the amount of their original shares. The author 
defines banking “as the power that enables A., who has a 
balance to-day, to lend it to B., who is short, and that lends 
to A., when short, the balance of L.” There is truth in the 
remark that “any honest solvent man can borrow of his bankers 
more willingly, more pleasantly, and at a lower rate of interest 

an he can of father, brother, or friend.” Our essayist not only 

raises the banker as being “ useful to the individual,” but also as 

oing “good service to the State, by increasing the productive 
power of capital,” and he further eulogizes him as being 
“ the very antithesis of Shylock.” All this is very good, so far 
as it goes, although some people who have passed an unpleasant 
quarter of an hour in what ers call “the sweating-room ” 
may think differently ; but, when the author declares his opinion 
that the limitations of the Bank Act ought to be removed, he 
ventures on topics quite beyond his depth. 

In that section of the essay on Economy which treats of wealth 
there are some sensible remarks on the subject of what are termed 
“exorbitant wages”; and it is clearly shown that a man re- 
ceiving thirty-five shillings a week is not likely to have much to 
spend on luxuries if he keeps himself, his wife, and three children 
in necessaries. Within the last twenty or thirty years meat has gone 
up from 40 to 50 per cent.; but a matter of even greater import- 
ance to labourers and operatives is the fact that vegetables have 
on up 100 per cent. House-rent, again, has been more than 

oubled; and, although clothing is cheaper, boots are dearer; so 
that, on the whole, the lot of an artisan and his family is not so 
much improved as some people might suppose. There is a good 
deal in various parts of these essays about Co-operative Societies. 
Mr. Platt hus little to say against them, His advice to shopkeepers 
is “Go and do likewise.” “If these societies can make a large 
sum yearly, any tradesman with practical experience and personal 
supervision could make more, and he need fear them no more than 
other competitor.” 
hese Essays are chiefly intended for the lower and lower middle 
classes, but they contain much information that might be pro- 
fitable to the rich.” “The fatal habit of spending all we have, 
and the crime of living beyond one’s income, is not confined to the 
poor alone.” We fear, however, that but few people will have 
sufficient patience to read the book through, It is crammed with 
irrelevant matter, Why, for instance, in an essay on Business 
should we be bored with a long description of the process of 
digestion? The volume contains 528 pages; but all that is worth 
reading in it might easily have been compressed into 50, 


ANNIE KEARY.* 


a book possesses a sort of wholesome spiritual perfume, 
like the scent of a handful of garden herbs. It is the recong 
of a quiet life that was far from uneventful in its intellectual ang 
moral history, and of a character of rare delicacy and beauty. Qp 
closing Miss Eliza Keary’s last page we rise with the impression 
of her sister’s mind as eminently a well-balanced and serene one, 
Annie Keary was good, without being in the least goody, bright 
and wise, but never pedantic, loving all things, but loving them 
not too well. In this age of crotchets, this whimsical generatiog 
of ours that calls out for a new Miss Austen to write for it a more 
caustic Emma, Annie Keary was singularly healthy in her as 

of life; her views on religion, on education, on all the burning 
moral questions of the hour, were reasonable and moderate, not 
from indifference, but from a deliberate choice of the middle coursg 
and from repugnance to the ungraciousness of excess. Her cha. 
racter was just the serene and gentle one, full of hope and youth 
to the last, which we might expect in one on whom fortune had 
expended every pleasant gift; yet in her case this unraffled 
sweetness arose from no ignorance of trouble, her memoir showing 
clearly enough that she enjoyed no primrose-path to heaven. 

We shall presently venture to point out one or two little matters 
in which Miss Eliza Keary might, in our judgment, have improved 
the construction of her book. But we must say at once that she 
could not by much thinking have bettered the tone and conduct of 
it. She writes with tenderness and warmth, as a sister should, 
but we observe none of that fatuous exaggeration of the qualities 
of the departed which too often ruins a family memoir; and as to 
Annie Keary’s literary merits, in her desire to be modest regarding 
them, we consider that Miss Eliza Keary has positively underrated 
them. We do not mean to say that we hold the author of Oldbury 
among the leading novel-writers of our age. She was devoid of 
the higher parts of imagination ; but she had humour, precision of 
observation, a most delicate fancy, and, in short, a combination of 
sweet feminine gifts which have seeured her a definite place among 
Englishwomen who have written stories. Those who read her 
last novel, A Doubting Heart, with care will be persuaded that in 
some respects she expresses her powers more fully in that unfinished 
and unrevised book than in any of her earlier stories, and will 
believe that to the last she was improving. 

Miss Eliza Keary makes some apology for the length at which 
she has treated her sister's childhood, and we confess that when 
we read this little paragraph our hearts sank within us. In too 
many memoirs written by near relatives, the trifling occurrences of 
a perfectly uninteresting childhood are loitered over until the 
reader’s patience is exhausted. But wesoon found that our appre 
hensions were needless. Wehave no hesitation in saying that the 
earlier chapters of this book contain one of the most fascinating, 
as well as most unaffected, studies of child life which we have read 
for along time. It should be so,of course. The authors of Little 
Wanderlin and The Heroes of Asgard—for it will be remembered 
that in the composition of these books Miss Eliza Keary helped 
her sister—ought to be able to enthrall us with the record of a 
real child-life. Moreover, in almost every one of her novels 
Annie Keary described the fantastic ways of childhood in a spirit 
which proved her own experience to be rich. She seems to have 
been herself a child of the most ingenious invention, and dowered 
with an infinite privilege of self-deception. We have read n0 
memoir of so funciful a little brain, except that of Hartley 
Coleridge. In some points her fancies distinctly remind us of his, 
The old nurse, who had borne with « succession of elder brothers 
and sisters, struck work when it came to dealing with Annie; 
she could not stand her “inventions,” she said. ‘The family was 
a strictly Evangelical one, it appears, and home discipline seems 
to have been very rigid. Annie Keary’s fancy grew and flourished 
well, like that flower that only blossoms luxuriantly when it has 
been trodden upon. A certain imaginary “Mrs. Cailkill,” who 
was once, and only once, seen to pass the window in the guise of 
a rather exceptionally ugly old woman, was a sort of fairy or 
genius who presided over the dreams of the children, under 
Annie’s tuition, for years and years, and was concerned in a hundred 
family enterprises. 

When “ Mrs. Calkill” faded into forgetfulness, her place was 
taken by a variety of personages extracted from the pages of that 
pious Protestant romancer, Mrs. Sherwood. Readers of a bygone 

neration can hardly realize a home in which Little Henry and 

is Bearer and The Fairchild Family did not lend to mordl 
instruction their seductive airs of romance. Annie Keary and her 
sisters eo not these only, but another, Zhe Nun, which we 
cannot help thinking was not quite so universal in Evangelical 
families. Still, it was, without doubt, very precious in its way, 
and it spoke with long-drawn severity of the errors of the Papists. 
Into its romantic pages was introduced the incident of a young 
girl, who, at tender years, had been thrust away into a dungeon, 
and remained there, fed through a hole with bread and water, until 
she was quite old, the chief part of the inhabitants of the house 
being entirely ignorant of her existence. This conception fired the 
dreams of Annie Keary, and led at last to an excessively droll con- 
junction of incidents. We must give one of the links in a story 
which Miss Eliza Keary tells with admirable spirit :— 

That any human being could be hidden away in a house, and so securely 
hidden that, though the house were full of people, the majority of them 
should know nothing at all about it, might never even have heard of the 


concealed person, was a new, delightful, bewildering idea. Who could say 


* Memoir of Aanie Keary. By her Sister. London: Macmillan & Co 
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idden one might not be? A nun might be imprisoned in 
"there wer several Catholics pe town, NEW CODE READING-BOOKS.* 
ones, we knew. Father Rendu, the bead of them, had held a HE production of school-books is an industry which never 
nee with our own father—in which, of course, he had been 
oe What more likely than that he should, ever since this defeat, T seems to slacken. Every year sees a fresh supply poured 
have been burning to revenge himself upon somebody ? He would not go | forth, no matter how many may have been turned out in the year 
to work openiy—no Roman Catholic ever did: he would wreak his ven- | that preceded it. Nor does the market ever seem to be glutted, 
geance upon some weak undefended creature; in short, he would take a | though to use them all it would seem as if all the children in the 
would | kingdom must went out their achool-books a quickly aa they do 
u ect, so lo 
te tis nnd; and now that we came to think of it, what was there | their shoes. Some mysterious and as yet unst law of nature 
shove the trap-door in the housemaid’s cupboard? Where did it lead to? | must regulate the supply. For one season we find all the pub- 
Nowhere, as far as we could see. And what could it be that lay underneath | lishers simultaneously ‘issue a crowd of scientific primers; at 
the long passage between the 1 dagen and the spare bedroom? Nobody | another time we have a batch of English grammars; and these, 
could make to again, are succeeded by a bevy of school histories. Just at present 
not say; we deci a ey could not, and wi suaden 

hope, settled it that we could, A subterranean | We overwhelmed by @ wave of reading-books of all 
ry lay under the oue, a prison in the roof was above the other. kinds—botanical, historical, geographical, and poetical, they are 
‘ather Rendu’s nun, poor thing, was shifted to and fro between these; | all, as we find by examining the several prefatory notices, in- 
sometimes she dwelt in the cold, and sometimes she was shut up in the | tended to meet the requirements of the New Education Code of 
darkness. 1882, If we remember rightly, that Code decreed that the 
It would not be fair to continue the thrilling narrative. Our reading-books henceforward to be used in all schools under 
readers must refer to Miss Keary’s volume to discover what pro- | Government inspection were to be calculated for teaching some 
potions this legend tock, how large a number of persons were | special subject in the reading lessons, As to the inexpediency 
uaded to believe it, and what scandal and shame it finally | of attempting thus to kill two birds with one stone we have 
ught upon its inventors. With all her multiform interest in | already expressed our opinion; but, if it is to be attempted, it 

things human and divine, and with all her love of books, Annie | js certainly to be desired that suitable books should be provided. 
Keary does not seem to have been by any means a studious child. Of all the “ special subjects” taught in elementary schools— 
She led her brothers and sisters into a kind of organized revolt | @ special subject, as we take it, meaning anything beyond 
against education, and exercised her ingenuity in escaping from her reading, writing, and arithmetic—geography is certainly one 
lessons. It is interesting to find that in more advanced years this | of the most useful and at the same time the most attractive 
dislike to compulsory education continued to exist, and took the | to the majority of children, There is nothing young minds 
for with her of a strong objection to the cramming system, and a yearn for more than information about foreign parts, though 
belief that the genuine contributions to literature, science, and art | their ardour is too often damped by the disgusting dryness 
would mainly come in the future from those who had contrived in | of the old-fashioned text-books, with their long lists of hard 
some corner or eddy of society to escape the mill of serious schooling. | names, accompanied by still harder figures giving the amount of 
Her own religious training in childhood, from the undue pressure population, productiqn, and so forth, The Geography Reading- 

of which she was saved by the companionship of so many sympa- | Books published by the National Society are a laudable attem 
thetic and impressible brothers and sisters, no doubt went for | to treat the subject in a more interesting and sprightly style. 
much in the training of her mind. It left her conscience clear | They recognize a fact of great importance, on which we have 
and simple, without any violent bias; indeed, it would seem | often insisted—to wit, that it is perfectly useless to try to teach 
that even in infancy the little Kearys were not crushed by the | children geography until you have made them thoroughly under- 
solemn nature of the functions which went on around them. | stand the nature of a map, and that the only way to do 
Among many entertaining anecdotes which Miss Eliza Keary tells | this is to set them to draw maps of some spot on the earth’s 
we may select one. Her book is too rich in matter equally good | surface which is already familiar to them. This is a much 
for her to grudge us this:— more rational system than starting off with puzzling them 
Next in importance to the religious meeting, in the children’s eyes, | with explanations of the planetary system, the rotation of the y 
stood the Friday party—occasions on which the clergymen met at one | earth, the number of zones into which its surface is divided, or 
another’s houses for Bible reading and discussion. Certainly these good the way of reckoning latitude and longitude, as was the old- 


ts did not fast on Fridays, at any rate not at tea; the Bible discus- Ps Pr - : ‘ 
a were always inaugurated by a seal one of those real Yorkshire teas | fashioned method. All this was pure waste of time, or worse; 
of which a south country person can have no idea, when piles and piles of | for such abstruse subjects are quite beyond the p of a child’s 
hot buttered cakes are served up and made away with. We children used | mind, and can, therefore, only muddle its understanding, The 
pa hang about Be spneating trays as ve waiters came Ie oe oo for the | first of these reading-books, which is intended for children in the \ 
purpose of picking up a scrambling repast, and of catching some | 
tones from the hubbub of talk going on inside the drawing-room. Finally, First Standard, -_ at peeing bey one teac T them me nari 
when the doors were closed, and the elders occupied themselves with the | ™& of a map, and how to make it and use it. e several reading 
serious part of the business, we four took refuge in the empty portions of | lessons trace the fortunes of a certain Johnny, an imaginary little 
the house, dressed up in the clergymen’s hats and coats, and held a mimic | boy, from his first attempt at making a plan of his schoolroom until, 
seiner meeting all to ourselves. It was a happy day for us when we | by successive steps and manifold blunders, he has mastered all the 
discovered that we could amongst us reproduce almost exactly the tones intricacies of map-making. The only fault we have to find with z= 
and manners of the several ministers, which we generally did in the words think iti tn, hints 
of the favourite missionary hymn, “O'er the realms of pagan darkness,” a | this little book is that we think it is better sui ive hints to 
verse for each clergyman in turn all round. inexperienced teachers than to interest their scholars. It would bea 
We have dwelt at length on the earlier portion of this book thousand times better to set the children to work on the plans and 
because it seems to us to be by far the better constructed. When | maps that Johuny is described as achieving than to set them to 
Miss Eliza Keary leaves the definite ground of early youth, where | Tead of his difficulties in doing them. It 1s, we suppose, taken for 
all the events have been relegated by the passage of time to their | gtanted that, by reading of Johnny's mistakes, the young readers 
proper relative places, and when she gives us a picture of her | Will be saved from falling into the same errors, and will have all 


sister's later life, the touch is just as delicate, the tone as sweet | their doubtsmadeclear to them. But to suppose this shows an igno- 
and unaffected, but there comes in a certain element of vagueness, | Tance of child nature, for no two children see a subject in the same 
iss Keary commits that crowning sin of a biographer, the neglect | light, hence they arenotlikely tofallintothe sameerror; what puzzles 
of dates, She tells us that her sister was born on the 3rd of March, | one is perfectly clear to another, who has lighted on a bugbear of 
1825, and she positively does not give us one single date again his own in some word or nen that toa grown person seems 
until the subject of her memoir is in her thirty-fourth year, and extremely simple. Part II. of the series gives some general 
then it is only as the heading of a letter. The next date in the | Notions of physical geography clearly and simply enough. A 
is 1871. In no single instance, as far as we have been able | fanciful turn is given to these lessons by introducing an imaginary 

to make out, is the year of the publication of any one of Annie | ™@n in the moon, who is taken all over the earth’s surface, 
’s books mentioned. A memoir without dates is like a tract | 2nd has all the phenomena of nature, which are quite new 

of open country that has not been surveyed; we walk through it | to him, explained to him. Probably the woes impression 
uncertainly, with no map to guide our footsteps. In case of a | left on the children’s minds by the lessons be that the 
second edition of so welcome a book being called fur, Miss Eliza | ™an in the moon is a real and very important person. In the 
may well consider whether she cannot persuade herself to | Most advanced of the se ies intended for the instruction of the 

make one or two slight insertions for the purpose of binding her nar- | Fifth Standard the author has hit ona more rational plan. Under 
tative more closely together. The circumstances attending the pub- | the pleasing allegory of joining a party of travellers, he takes his 
1 of her sister's novels might with advantage be dwelt on a | readers all over Europe, and thus gives them a general survey of 
; it is impossible that in the life of the most modest author the | its geography, physical as well as political, The pages are made 
appearance of his or her books can fail to make a series of land-marks | lively with many U asd pictures of the natural or architectural 
on the face of life. Again, we are told of Annie Keary’s interest- | Wonders for which the countries and towns visited are noted, 
ig correspondence with Charles Kingsley and others on lite and there is much miscellaneous information added on various 
igious questions ; but no extracts from these letters, which subjects well suited to awaken the intelligence of young readers. 

Would be very interesting, are vouchsafed to us. If it should be | We are pleased to find extracts from the graphic pages of Vanity 
found necessary, in order to make room for the appended matter Fair given as helps to realizing the Battle of Waterloo, thus 
Which we suggest, to curtail what at present appears in the volume, | carrying out our oft-repeated advice to put before children the 


Botes of foreign travel, in Egypt and France, might be | Gcography Reading-Books, London : National Society's Depositery. 


iced. These were, no doubt, welcome to the persons who Edited toy Chutlotte Mt. Yones.’ ; 
babe them at the time, but they possess little value to the Society Depaaitery.” 7 ? onge 


It should be worth Miss Eliza Keary’s while to make The Illustrated Readers. London: Longmans & Co. 1882. 


charming book more than a pleasant record for personal | Chambers’s Historical Readers, London and Edinburgh: W. & B 
to enjoy; with a very little manipulation it might be made | Chambers. 1882. ; 


© sterling contribution to English biography. | Botany Reading-Books. Part By the A. Johnson, M.A. F.LS 
, ' London: National Society’s Depository. 1 
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best that has been written on any subject instead of the worst, as 
is too generally done. One exceilent point in this little book is 
that the political divisions of the modern map are not slavishly 
adhered to, the author preferring the natural physical boundaries, 
Thus, districts such as the Rbineland and others are treated quite 
irrespectively of the arbitrary boundaries of the nations who lay 
claim to parts of them. 

Under the title of Historical Ballads we have two volumes of 
verses on subjects from English history collected and edited by 
Miss Yonge, who is herself the author of several of the pieces 
in the first series. From the preface we learn that the aim in 
compiling these books “has been to make each leading point of 
history awake a ring of patriotism, pity, admiration, or sympathy 
in young minds.” What strikes us first in looking through these 
poems is that the editor must hold very peculiar views as to what 
constitutes a “leading point of history.” We cannot after deep 
deliberation make out how cause can possibly be shown why the 
deaths of Robin Hood, of Haco at the battle of Largs, of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, of Sir John Moore, or even, saddest of all, 
that of the Fusiliers’ pet dog that had served all through 
the Crimean War, though all of them tragic and touching 
in their way, should be looked upon as “leading points” in 
English history. Nor can we admit that the story of Dick 
Whittington, ef King John’s disastrous passage of the Wash, or of 
his brother Richard's captivity, or the harrowing tale of the unde- 
served sufferings of Edward 1V.’s “ Whipping Boy,” the account of 
the exemplary behaviour of Grisel Hume, or even the fight of 
Chevy Chase, or the discomfiture of Johnnie Cope, record matters 
of serious historical import. Yet these are fair specimens of the 
class of subjects chosen for the poems to be found in the pages of 
these little books. Of course, as was to be expected, we find the 
sentimental side of history brought most prominently forward. 
Crusades are glorified, and Crusaders held up to admiration. 
Cceur-de-Lion is exalted into a great king, and the tear of sym- 
ney is shed over the sorrows of Mary Stuart and of Bonnie 

rince Charlie. The worst of putting such selections into the 
hands of beginners is the tendency they have to addle their 
historical views in embryo. For instance, here we find a song of 
exaltation for the victory of Boyne Water, followed by a wail of 
the Lady Anne for the part she had taken in the exile of her 
father. Now what could any intelligent child make of this; he 
must make up his mind that either the victory of the Boyne or the 
exile of James was a thing to be regretted, but he cannot think 
it reasonable that he is to applaud the one and to deplore the 
other in the same breath. We question the wisdom of taking up 
the very short time which the children in village schools have to 
spend on reading with verses of this sort. Asaids to the memory in 
learning history they are of small value, since the features of history 
which they dwell on can hardly be said to be worth remembering. 
Nor can it be urged that they are likely to inspire a taste for 
try; for though they may be written in rhyme, it is only in the 
and of a master that they rise to the dignity of poetry. The 
footnotes explaining any hard words or allusions in the verses 
are on the ~ tolerably accurate, though the hints as to the 
pronunciation of foreign names are funny. Provence, for in- 
stance, is to be pronounced “with a strong accent on the last 
syllable and slightly through the nose”! Of course the result 
will be something wider of the mark than if the child were left to 
follow its own inspirations and pronounce it English-wise. In 
another note we are surprised to find “ Extreme Unction” defined 
as “the anointing practised before the Reformation.” Surely the 
editor must know very well that extreme unction is still reckoned 
as one of the seven sacraments of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and is practised at the deathbeds of its members just as invariably 
now as if the Reformation had never taken place. 

The fifth book of Longmans’ Illustrated Readers is simply a 
collection of pieces in prose and poetry, which after all is much 
the best sort of book for teaching children to read fluently. The 
pieces are tolerably well chosen. Some of them are from 
standard English authors, and others taken from recently 
written accounts of travel or adventure of a spirit-stirring sort, 
well suited to rouse the interest of children. But the notes and 
explanations of words are more dull and commonplace than we 
should have expected. Words which any ordinary child must know 
the meaning of are explained by some synonym of which few 
children probably ever heard, and all the beauty of some poetical 
figure is dashed to pieces by the commonplace utterance of the 
— interpreter. Thus we find the Ancient Mariner shortly 

scribed as an “ eccentric, half-crazy old sailor,” who is “ affected 
in his mind at uncertain intervals.” We can see no difficulty in 
the words Shakspeare puts into the mouth of King John— 

Within this wall of flesh 
There is a soul counts thee her creditor; 
but we find the editor has thought it needful to explain this as 
« John’s body.” It seems odd to describe Bayeux as a “ place in 
later times noted for its tapestry,” and what will an author 
who has taken pains to call the great son of Pepin “Charles the 
Great ” feel when he sees that he is considered unintelligible until 
the note adds the “ Emperor Charlemagne.” The vexed question 
as to who has or has not a right to the title of “ Reverend” 
would be easily settled if we could accept the definition we have 
here, “old and respectable-looking.” In more than one iustance 
the effect of the notes is certainly to mislead into blunders that 
the text alone would not suggest. Turning to Mrs. Hemans’s 
poem “ The English Boy,” we find to the line 
Yon blue sea bears thy country’s flag 


@ note to say that the flag here intended is the Union Jack; 
while the note to the next verse cites La Hogue as one of the 
many fights over which that flag has floated, though any one who 
thinks for a moment must know that at the date of that battle the 
Union Jack could not be in existence. Barring these triflj 
defects, we think the book a good and useful one, and well suited 
for use as a reading-book for the more advanced standards jp 
elementary schools. 

Part ILI. of Chambers's Historical Readers takes up the period 
of English history between the accession of Edward III. and the 
Revolution of 1688. It is written in a simple, popular style, 
names and dates being avoided as much as possible. The prose 
chapters are relieved by occasional pieces of poetry and enlivened 
with illustrations, and a laudable etfort is made to give some ideg 
of social life in England at the several stages of the period dealt 
with. The description of London and the other large towns of 
England during the reigns of the later Stuarts will be sure te 
interest young readers, as will also the chapters on the introduc. 
tion of printing and the beginnings of science, and on the Adven- 
turers of Elizabeth’s reign. Here also, however, as in most other 
reading-books, the weak points are the notes and the meanings 
assigned to words supposed to be difficult, in which there is the 
usual want of intelligence ; indeed the annotator seems frequently 
himself to fail in grasping the real meaning of the words he under. 
takes to interpret. 

Part II. of the Botany Reading-Books is an easy introduction 
to the study of botany, very simply and clearly written, wonder. 
fully free from hard names and technical expressions, yet contain- 
ing a great deal of very useful information drawn from the most. 
trustworthy sources, j evan is one of the very best subjects for 
intellectual training. It deals with objects familiar to children 
from the cradle; there is, therefore, no difficulty in collecting 
specimens by the examination of which they can test for them- 
selves the accuracy of the information given them by their 
teacher; and the examination and classification of these speci- 
mens train their minds to habits of nice observation, order, and 
precision. No other study is better adapted to train the mind to 
detect likeness and difference, which, as a great authority has said, 
is the true end of all education. At the same time it opens the 
mind of childhood to an enjoyment and appreciation of the beauties. 
of nature as they are to be found in the hedgerows or by the 
roadside in the most commonplace scenery either in the country 
or the near neighbourhood of towns. An interest in botany 
aroused in childhood gives zest to a country walk, and often 
develops into an intelligent pursuit of fruit and flower culture in 
after life. No study can be more useful to the children of 
the poor, and we therefore are g!ad to see it brought forward as 
one of the special subjects in elementary education. However, 
reading ought to be thoroughly mastered before any special sub- 
ne is attacked otherwise than orally. Therefore, excellent as this 

ittle book isas a manual of botany, we do not consider it suitable 

for a class reading-book, owing to the repetition of the same set 
of words which the subject necessitates. As a text-book of botany, 
for which it is very well suited, it would be much improved by 
the addition of an index and a few illustrations; in its present 
form the teacher must get wall sheets of diagrams for illustration of 
the text, if he intends to use it profitably. 


MINOR NOTICES. 


age BARRY has gracefully discharged a task of fraternad 

atlection in editing the Lectures on Architecture (1) deli- 
vered by his brother, Mr. Edward Barry, as Professor at the Royal 
Academy. Mr. while he lived was the hero of many of the 
vicissitudes which have distinguished the recent history of English 
public works. In some cases he was very badly used, in others 
there were two sides to the question. But all through there could 
be but one opinion of Mr. Barry himself—namely, that he was 
a thorough gentleman, equally amiable and honourable. His 
absolutely sudden death left that fact prominent, while it 
drew a veil over other considerations ; so we decline to enter 
into the details of the introductory memoir, while we ex- 
press our satisfaction that the record of a career important ia 
the architectural history of the age has been executed by & 
hand alike competent and sympathetic. In the meanwhile we 
have forgotten the Lectures themselves. They are what might 
have been expected from a minutely trained teacher, at once 
artistic and literary, of clear judgment, wide information, and ex- 
emplary industry, but not of striking originality,and pronouncedly 
eclectic. They compose accordingly a meritorious and useful 
student's manual, dealing in the tirst place with the principles and 
in the second with the historical examples of architectural art 
We are glad to observe that the engravings comprise one exterior 
and two interior views of Mr. Barry's grandiose resuscitation after 
a fire of that typical Jacobean pile, Crewe Hall, Cheshire, as well 
as his carefully studied plan tor a new, larger, aud more com- 
modious House of Commons adjacent to the actual one constructed 
ny his father, which was required from him by a Committee of the 

ouse of Commons which sat for two successive Sessions, and was 
then gently laid to rest by the persuasiveness of Mr. Gladstone's 
economic counsels, 

The universal interest felt in Church affairs is more than & 


(1) Lectures on Architecture. Delivered at the Royal Academy by the 
late Edward M. Barry, R.A. London: John Murray, 
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‘ustification to the Christian Knowledge Society for compiling a 
Yearbook (2) of mixed history, statistics, and description, pre- 
senting in one focus the actual state of the Church of England and 
the Churches in communion with it, contained in 710 very closely 
printed pages, authenticated as the book is by the imprimatur of 
the Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury and of a long 
list of Bishops. On the whole, the editor, Mr. I’. Burnside, has 
carried out a must have been a difficult and laborious task with 
very considerable success. But we should advise a reconsideration of 
the order of topics in another volume, “ Training for Holy Orders” 
is hardly the most a commencement for the conspectus of 
an institution of which candidates for holy orders are not the 
highest-placed members. This choice has about it an artificial 
favour of what a German would call “ subjectivmus.” A 
chronicle of events during the past year forms one of the features 
of the book; and, in the desire to record many facts, the notices 
are so brief as to diminish the value of the record as a history. For 
instance, the judgments in the suits of The Bishop v. The Dean 
of Grahamstown, and of Coombe v. De La Bere, are noted without 
stating for which party they were given, or what was the nature 
of the contest. The first days, too, of sundry gatherings appear, 
but not the number of days of their sittings. The catalogue, with 
ehort descriptions of contents, of the religious literature of the 

t year will be found useful for reference, as also the précis of 
the debates of Oonvocations and of the Church Congress and the 
yarious Conferences of the past twelvemonth. 

Mr. Austin Dobson, in an interesting introduction to Mr. Elliot 
Stock’s pleasing facsimile reprint of the first edition of Rolinson 
Crusoe (3), finds occasion to deliver himself of a singularly terse 
and accurate characterization of Defoe, or rather of those quali- 
ties in Defoe which led to the immediate and deserved success of 
Robinson Crusoe. Defoe, he reminds us, had written no less than 
190 works of one kind and another before, “after he had been 
stricken with apoplexy, he sat down undaunted to add fiction to his 
current journalism.” In the course of his previous writings he had 
accumulated an inexhaustible store of miscellaneous information. 
“His habit of mind had accustomed him to minute and almost 
unconscious stock-taking, even of the trivial and commonplace ; 
and his habit of the mors, Bo enabled him to record his impressions 
with the mechanical precision of saneee. He could not only 
‘report, in shorthand writers’ phrase, with literal fidelity ; but, in 
the absence of anything to report, he could invent a report which 
should exhibit the petty negligences, the every-day phrase- 
ology, the unlessoned aspect, and the inartistic barrenness of naked 
truth, Add to this a very pronounced mental bias towards cir- 
cumstantial forgeries like the Minutes of the Negotiations of 
Mons. Mesnager or matter-of-fact mystifications like the True 
Relation of the Apparition of one Mrs. Veal, and we have, 
superficially speaking, the qualities which produced Robinson 
Crusoe.” is is surely as keen an estimate of the things which 
went to make the enduring charm of Defoe’s work as could be made 


. inso brief space, and it may well be thought that Mr. Dobsonis over 


modest in inserting the words “ superficially speaking.” Mr. 
Dobson goes on to say with equal truth that “ it is the inevitable 
characteristic of a mind of this type that we do not find in it the 
highest creative gifts. It collects and adjusts rather than originates, 
and its invention is shown chiefly in the ingenuity of its combina- 
tions, As a rule it has a tendency to be disconnected in its opera- 
tions, but once furnished with a fitting central idea its ability to 
supply detail and supplement is practically unlimited. With 
Robinson Crusoe this favourable germ was an actual occurrence.” 
The writer of this introduction gives in continuation a brief and 
valuable history of the publication and fortunes of the book, in the 
course of which he sets right one or two current misapprehensions. 
One cannot but be grateful to Mr. Stock for having put forth this 
very interesting reprint, and for having procured for it so excellent 
an introduction as Mr. Austin Dobson's. 

A second edition appears of Mr. Williams's curious and fasci- 
nating volume on Our Iron Roads (4). The first edition was 
published some thirty years ago. In connexion with the second 
edition it is entertaining to learn from the few lines of preface that 


on, two occasions the original work has been recommended to the | 


author by Principal Librarians of the British Museum who did 
not know that he was the author. One of the Librarians thus 
teferred to added the weight of his voice to various requests from 
“ther sources for a second edition of the volume. 

The alternative title on the outside of Miss Hunter's 
volume (5) is “1,000 miles for 357.” The miles were covered in 
& manner like that recorded in the pages of that delightful book 
of travel, A Cruise upon Wheels, and the result seems to have 
been of the most satisfactory kind. The book is simply and 
prettily written, and one cannot make acquaintance with it with- 
out feeling something of a personal affection for the little pony 


(2) The Official Yearbook of the Church of Ergland. London: Societ 
Fromoting Christian Kuotledee. 


{3 The Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe of 
York, Mariner, as Related by Himself. By Daniel Defoe. Being a Fac- 
simile Reprint of the First Edition published in 1719. With an Introduc- 
tion by Austin Dobson, London: Elliot Stock.’ 


(4) Our Iron Roads : their History, Construction, and Administration. 

By Frederick S. Williams, Author of “The Midland Railway : its Rise 

and P ” With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, revised. 

London : Bemrose, Derby : Irongate. 

thy Stee ond What ty 
‘tayed, and What i 

Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


3 or, Santa Lucia & Co.: 
Hunter. London and 


Lucia, who is almost as interesting as, and in some ways more 
amiable than, Mr. Louis Stevenson’s Modeste. A table of routes 
and expenses has been thoughtfully added at the end of the book, 
and Miss Hunter tells us in a preface that she “never bargained 
or tried to beat down at the hotels, and with one exception paid 
at once whatever was asked.” The one exception was a bill pre- 
sented at Basle for Lucia’s expenses. 

Messrs, Buxton and Koebler’s addition to the series of Ilus- 
trated Art Handbooks (6) in the shape of a small volume dealing 
with English and American painters will be found an interesting 
compilation. Not the least interesting part of it is Mr, Koehler’s 
well-arranged and well-written contribution concerning American 

ainters. 

4 Mr. Worsaae’s valuable monograph (7), which begins with the 
Stone and ends with the later Iron Age or Viking Period, was 
undertaken at the special request of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education. The little volume is practically, if not 
technically, something more than a monograph, inasmuch as it 
aims, amongst other things, at showing “‘ how the development of 
the Industrial Arts continued slowly to advance from the south to 
the north of Europe, when favoured by the secluded position of 
the different lands, and by the lively and enterprising spirit of the 
inhabitants, it reached a considerable height.” It may be noted 
that the many illustrations are capitally done, 

Asa companion volume to the one above referred to, we have 
Mr. Hildebrand’s on Scandinavian arts (8), which covers the 
same limits, and is executed with equal care and taste, 

We have received the sixth volume of the Parchment Library 
Shakspere (9). 

‘Vhe essays collected in a volume from the pages of Knowledge (10) 
are clearly and interestingly written, and deal with such varying 
subjects as, for instance, “ The Star-lit Heavens,” “ Antiquity of 
Man in Western Europe,” “ Nature Myths in Nursery Rhymes,” 
“ Winning Wagers,” and “The Mystery of Edwin Yin 
the paper last named Mr. Foster works out with much patience 
and skill the theory that Jasper’s attempt to murder Edwin had 
failed, and that Datchery was, in fact, Edwin in disguise, bringing 
many ingenious illustrations from Dickens’s other works to bear 
upon his argument. 

The tendency of Colonel Chichester’s little book called Schools (11) 
may be guessed from this — :—So far as I can see any- 
thing actively good in the Protestant system, such as the tutorial 
and monitorial systems (which latter, by the way, is dying out), 
are approximations at considerable distance to our modes.” Colonel 
Chichester relies largely upon quotation from Eric, which, as we 
all know, is so exceptionally trustworthy, lifelike, and manly a 
picture of English Protestant public-school life. 

Mr. Lanier has followed up his Boy’s Froissart and Boy's 
King Arthur with a Boy's Percy (12), planned in the same way. 
“ Each ballad is given here exactly as it stands in the original, 
except that the spelling has been modernized, and such parts cut 
away as cleanliness required. No change or interpolation of any 
kind has been made.” A capital introduction is prefixed to the 
book, and the illustrations are spirited. 

We have received the volume for 1883 of Mr. Burdett’s ex- 
tremely comprehensive and useful Official Intelligence (13), pub- 
lished under the sanction of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

A third edition has ap of Messrs. Domenico Monaco and 
Neville Rolfe’s Handbook to the National Museum at Naples 
according to the New Arrangement (14). 

“M. V.’s” translation of Professor Scherer’s work (15) contains 
the chief additions and emendations made to the third German 


(6) Illustrated Handbooks of Art History—English Painters. By H. J. 
Wilmot-Buxton. With a Chapter on American Painters, By E. L. 
Koehler. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


(7) The Industrial Arts of Denmark, from the Earliest Times to the 
Danish Conquest of England. By J. J. A. Worsaae, Hon. F.S.A., &c. 
Published for the Committee of Council on Education. London: Chapman 
& Hall, Limited. 


(8) The Industrial Arts of Scandinavia: in the Pagan Times. By Henry 
Hildebrand. Published for the Committee of Council on Education, 
London: Chapman & Hall, Limited. 


(9) Shakspere’s Works—V1. The Life of King He V. The First 
Part of King Henry VI. The Second Pit of King ass VI. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 

(10) Knowledge Library—Leisure Readings. By Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilson, Thomas Foster, A. C. Ranyard, and Richard A. Proctor. With 
Illustrations, London: Wyman & Sons. 

(11) Schools, By Lieutenant-Colonel C. Raleigh Chichester. London: 
Burns & Oates. Dublin: Duffy. 


(12) The Boy’s Percy. Edited for Boys, with an Introduction by Si ney 
Lanier, Editor of “The Boy’s Froissart” and “The Boy’s King Arthur. 
With Fifty Illustrations from original designs by E. B. Bensell. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 

(13) Burdett’s Official Intelligence. Being a carefully revised Précis of 
Information regarding British, American, and Foreign Stocks; Corpora- 
tion, Colonial, and Provincial Government Securities; Railways, Banks, 
Canals, Electric Lighting, &c., with Maps of the Chief Rallengs and 
Telegraph Systems. By Henry C. Burdett, F.S.S. Vol. Il. Under the 
sanction of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. London: Effingham 
Wilson ; Couchman. For Europe and Colonies: Sampson Low & Co. 
1883. 

(14) Complete Handbook to the National Museum in Naples according to 
the New Arrangement. With Plans and Historical Sketch of the Building, 
and an Appendix relative to Pompeii and Herculaneum. The original 
work by Domenico Monaco, Curator of the Museum. The English Edition 
by E. Neville Rolfe, Esq., B.A. Third Edition. London: Printed by 

illiam Clowes & Sons. 

(15) A Hi of English Literature. By Professor Dr. J. Scherer. 
Translated from by London : Sampson Low & Co. 
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edition, The translation is, so far as it can be judged without 
having the original at hand, excellently done. 

Mr. Jackson has made a translation of Mr. Van Gorkom’s prac- 
tical treatise on cinchona culture which formed part of his De 
Oost-Indische Cultures in betrekking tot handel en nijverheid (16), 
The translator has adopted the plan of sacrificing style to 
absolute fidelity, and probably this plan is as much in place in a 
translation of a practical treatise as it would be out of place in a 
rendering of a work of light literature. 

A second edition has appeared of Mr. Morgan Owen's History 
of England ang Wales (17). This contains over and above what 
was in the first edition an account of Agricola’s Caledonian 
campaign, and “additional information concerning Taliesin ”— 
dear to readers of “ The Misfortunes of Elphin ”—“ Egbert, 
Ethelwulf, Alfred, Athelstane, Godwin, Welsh affairs, 
Baldwin of Flanders.” 

A new edition has appeared of the late Mr. Smith’s Synonyms 
Discriminated (18), which was fully reviewed in these columns 
some twelve years ago. . 

We have received the Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1883 (19), 
the pinth year of publication. 

The sixth edition of Mr. Chaffers’s Hall Marks on Gold and 
Silver Plate (20) contains a good deal of new matter and some 
five hundred fresh marks. 

Arranged and written with evident pains, Dr. Bierbaum’s 
handbook (21) ought to answer its purpose very satisfactorily, 
especially when some odd expressions and mistakes—which may 
well be excused iu the first edition of a book covering so much 
ground—are removed. Some of the oddest of these occur in the 
section devoted to Poe. He “has been contrariously judged”; 
“quite disrespected by some critics”; he “married his poor yet 
beautiful cousin”; and amongst his chief poems is “‘The Gold 
Bug,’ a prize poem,” 

Mr. Stock’s Wortfolge (22) is arranged on a thoroughly sensible 
plan, and ought to add greatly to the comfort of those young 
students who are inclined to share Mark Twain's feelings with 
regard to the German langua 


ge 
r. Bromfield has edited and has prefixed a useful preface to 
the fifth edition of Griffith's Married Women’s Property Acts (23). | 

Messrs. Ward & Lock issue a convenient Handbook to the 
Married Women's Property Act 1882 (24). 

The thirteenth issue of the invaluable City of London Directory 
(25) has been reached in the present year; and in the present 
volume every care has been taken to bring the information down 
to the nearest possible date, as an instance of which we may ob- 
serve that the changes caused by the fire in Wood Street have 
been noted, and the new addresses of the late occupiers given. 

This is the tenth annual publication of May’s Press Guide (26), 
which betters the promise of its name by including in its pages 
a full list of the principal Continental newspapers. The work is 
admirably arranged, and its usefulness is at once apparent | 

We have also before us the Clergy Directory for 1883 (London: 
T. Bosworth) and the Royal Kalendar and Index for 1883 
(London: Allen). 

Messrs. Street in London and Messrs. Pettengill in Boston and 
New York publish the ninth issue of Street's Indian and Colonial 
Mercantile Directory 7 1882-83. 

Messrs. Nichols and Messrs. Chapman & Hall publish the issue 
for 1883 of Mr. Foster’s well-known Peerage. 

We have received from the Art Union ef London an excellent 
engraving of Mr, J. B. Burgess’s picture “ Stolen by Gipsies.” 

essrs. Robson & Kerslake issue a set of very quaint and in- 

nious illustrations of hitherto unillustrated passages in Pickwick, 

rawn by Mr. F. Pailthorp, whose style carries one pleasantly back 
into a past period. 

Messrs. Kent & Co. Sa a a charming pocket edition in a 


pretty case of the seven Shakspeare plays that have been produced 
at the Lyceum Theatre. 


(36) A Handbook of Cinchona Culture. ay Ket Wessel van Gorkom. 
Translated by Benjamin Daydon Jackson, etary of the Linnzar | 
Society of London, Amsterdam: De Bussy. London: Triibner & Co. 


(17) A pt A England and Wales, from the Roman to the Norman 
Conquest. With Notes and Tables from original authorities. Three 
Coloured Maps and Index. By T. Morgan Owen, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. London: Philip & Son. Liverpool : Caxton Buildings 
and Atlas Buildings. 

(18) Synonyms Discriminated. By the late Charles John Smith. New 
Edition. With the author’s latest corrections and additions. Edited by 
the Rev. H. Percy Smith. London: Bell & Sons. 

(x9) The Stock Exchange Year-Book for 1883. By Thomas Skinner. 
London, Paris, and New York: Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 

(20) Hall Marks on Gold and Silver Plate. By William Chaffers. 
= Edition, revised and considerably augmented. London: Bickers & 

n. 

(21) History of the English Language and Literature, from the Earliest 

Times until the Present 5 including the Literature of North America. 

Ae J. Bierbaum, Ph.D. Heidelberg: Georg Weiss. mdon: Triibner 
0. 

(22) Wortfolge; or, Rules and Ezercises on the Order of Words in 
German Sentences; with a Vocabulary. By Frederick Stock. London: 
Bell & Sons. 

(23) Griffith’s Married Women’s Property Acts. By C. Worthington 
Bromfield. Fifth Edition. London: & 

(24) Handbook to the Married Women’s Property Act 1882. With 
Copious Index and Comparative References. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(25) The City of London Directory, _ London: City Press Office ; 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and Effingham Wilson. 
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